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EDITORIAL 
The Unesco Conference 


ry. 

Tue news from Unesco is good. The general feeling seems to be that the sixth 
general conference was the best of the six: less talk, less misunderstanding, more 
compromise, more work. The admission of five new members, including Japan 
and Western Germany, was offset by the absence of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary, so that the smoother running of the conference was not entirely 
due to an increased understanding of each other’s minds. Nevertheless, there 
does seem to have been such an increase in understanding: perhaps partly due, 
as a correspondent suggests on another page, to the fact that many of the 
delegates are now able to meet as old friends. ‘The conference has solid achieve- 
ments to record. It has made good progress towards the draft of an international 
convention on copyright. It has adopted the British proposal for associate 
membership, to be open to colonial territories. It has adopted with enthusiasm, 
but with a due sense of realities, the general scheme for a chain of regional 
fundamental education centres. Lastly, and in some respects the most en- 
couraging of all, it has passed a self-denying ordinance decreeing that con- 
ferences shall be held every other year instead of every year. Anyone observing 
Unesco’s shocking unpunctuality at meetings, and the incessant round of lunch 
and cocktail parties with which delegations revive their flagging spirits, might 
be forgiven for suspecting that some delegates come to the conference as much 
for the fun as for the work. Any such unworthy suspicion must be abandoned 
in view of the enthusiasm which the conference showed for the proposal that 
after 1952 it should not meet again till 1954. 


The faults of a Unesco conference are plain for all the world to see. A 
London journalist could fly to Paris after breakfast and fly home again in time 
for supper; and in that short time he could gather ample material for an 
entertaining and largely justified satire on the silliness and inefficiency of a 
Unesco conference. But Unesco also has its solid virtues, and the better you 
know Unesco, the better you appreciate them. Delegates may not all have 
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British or American ideas of punctuality, but they do mean business; and there 
is something almost frightening, and at the same time encouraging, about the 
intense humourless earnestness of the discussions. (Only the American and 
the British Commonwealth delegations supply any humour. The French 
occasionally supply a grain of wit, but most other delegations are handicapped 
by having to speak in a foreign language.) But the most heartening thing 
about a conference is the tremendous moral force which sometimes displays 
itself. In debates on fundamental education, particularly, there is no gainsaying 
the strength of the delegates’ deterrgination that ignorance, like slavery a 
century ago, is an evil thing, and must cease. It is easy, of course, to point 
out that ignorance will not be abolished by conference resolutions, and that 
some of those who speak and vote may have little enough idea of the practical 
difficulties. But others know quite a lot, and more are learning. And if 
enthusiasm by itself can accomplish little, enthusiasm backed with hard thinking 
and hard work—and with hard dollars—can move mountains. Unesco is 
rather like Kipling’s character of the ship that found herself. ‘There have been, 
and there are still, a multitude of separate voices. But slowly, haltingly, Unesco 
is beginning to speak for the world. 


Fundamental Education—And How? 

The launching of Unesco’s scheme for a chain of regional fundamental 
education centres brings up again the old question, What is fundamental 
education? The time has come when Unesco has a good chance of imposing 
its own conception on the world. In India, they prefer to talk of social education; 
in British colonial territories we prefer to talk of mass education or community 
development. But the Unesco term is bound to win in the end. There is no 
subject in which it is more important to keep an open mind, and we hope that 
nobody, in Unesco or out of it, will try and frame an authoritative definition. 
There is something to be said for each name, but each has its danger. In using 
the name social education, it is important to remember that man is an individual 
as well as a member of society. If we talk of fundamental education, we must 
guard against the idea that a foundation of education is a bottom layer which 
is covered up and out of sight, hidden beneath more showy material. To talk 
of mass education is permissible only if we remember to look through the wood 
to the individual trees. And the term community development must not be allowed 
to hide the fact that there are some forms of development which are not 
educational. We all have to guard against letting our language control our 
thinking. British Colonial Governments will tend unconsciously to regard a 
piece of slum clearance as community development and the equivalent of 
fundamental education—which it is most unlikely to be. Unesco, on the other 
hand, often tends to concentrate too much on literacy, paying only lip-service to 
other forms of fundamental education. Each side has a firm grasp on one side 
of the truth, but sees the other side only dimly and jatermittently. 


The difference is seen in the different schemes of training. Unesco plans 
to train thousands of literacy supervisors, agricultural extension workers, health 
workers, and so on; the sort of people who are needed to staff the Mexican 
culture brigades or the Uganda development teams. As far as British territories 
are concerned, there is little joint training of this kind; the specialist depart- 
ments train their own staff, while the Colonial Office runs a short annual course 
in England for senior officers to encourage and to render more fruitful the 
departmental co-operation which Governors used to adjure us to before mass 
education was ever heard of. Both are needed. A correspondent on another 
page writes of the difficulty he has found—not on British soil—because “‘some- 
how in the middle there seemed to be a lack of men of inspiration”. As long 
as this layer exists—and is it unknown in British territories?—fundamental 
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education, by whatever name we call it, will run below its proper level. The 
Unesco training scheme raises the question whether departmental specialists, 
departmentally trained, can co-operate fully and intelligently in a fundamental 
education campaign. Unesco suggests that they cannot: that some form of joint 
training is desirable. We shall soon be able to judge the Unesco scheme by 
its results. 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN BUGANDA 
A SURVEY OF RECENT WORK 
by R. G. Lapkin, Uganda Medical Service 


{A paper read at the Inter-territorial Conference of East African branches of 
the B.M.A., October 1950. We are indebted to the courtesy of the author and of 
the East African Medical Journal for permission to reprint this article.—Eb., 
Oversea Education. | 


7 
"Tuere are two reasons for emphasising the importance of health education 
in a country such as Buganda. ‘The first is the obvious one; that much ill health 
amongst the African population is due to bad living conditions, which will 
never improve until the people are educated to understand the connection 
between bad sanitation and bad health. ‘The second reason is less obvious and 
has only become apparent to us since the present type of work was started; 
namely that there is a very great demand for information on hygiene matters 
which, if it is not met by correct information, correctly imparted by modern 
techniques, will be readily satisfied with grossly incorrect rumours often of 
a political nature. In recent years in Buganda we have enjoyed a series of 
these rumours which have achieved wide acceptance to the detriment of the 
reputation of the medical department. We have had typhoid being manu- 
factured by the Lake-side water pumping station and distributed by the water 
mains to areas far beyond the known distribution of piped water; we have had 
elephantiasis caused by walking on paspalum anti-erosion grass; we have had 
sleeping sickness spread by medical officers who leave bottles of flies on the 
islands in Lake Victoria; and of course for many years we have been told that 
the gas plant in the laboratory is worked by the spirits of the departed, piped 
all the way from the post-mortem room. It is my firm opinion that these rumours 
flourish only in a vacuum; a vacuum which must be filled by carefully considered 
methods of mass education. 

In Uganda, we have had for many years a team of Assistant Health 
Inspectors responsible for rural hygiene work, and it is on this system that we 
have relied for improvement in the sanitary standards of African villages. 
Undoubtedly considerable improvements have been made, but a system re- 
quiring individual approach by an Assistant Health Inspector to individual 
householders has certain disadvantages. It is time-consuming, particularly in 
a country such as Buganda where there are no true villages and where the 
population is evenly distributed over the countryside. Unless the establishment 
of Assistant Health Inspectors could be greatly expanded, it would be many 
years before we could hope that every householder had been adequately inter- 
viewed even once by a health inspector. The other and greater disadvantage 
of the individual approach system is that it tackles the householder as an 
entity in himself rather than as a member of a natural community. In matters 
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of sanitary improvement, what the individual thinks is much less important 
than what the community thinks. For a man to be persuaded to dig a latrine, 
two things are necessary; firstly, that he should be convinced of its value and 
of the necessity for having a latrine; and, secondly, that he should be reasonably 
sure that his action will have the approval and preferably the commendation 
of his neighbours and that it will be free of any chance of ridicule. Fashions 
provide as strong an impetus to conduct in Africa as in Europe, and fashions 
exist just as much in sanitary habits as in clothing. It is only by a group 
approach towards health education that we can hope to create a fashion for 
hygienic improvements. 

There are other advantages in this group approach. ‘The rumours that 
have flourished in Buganda in the past, and the rumours that will undoubtedly 
arise in the future in all parts of Africa, can, in my opinion, be dispelled only 
by getting together a selection of representatives from the people of an area 
and convincing them jointly of the truth. Explanations given to a single 
individual are certainly of value, but will probably be vitiated as soon as the 
individual returns to the society of his fellow rumour-mongers. Again, the 
successful application of penal sanctions against the infringement of any sanitary 
code demands the general approval of the majority of the population for that 
sanitary code. As I always emphasise to my staff, if a community approved 
of evil-doers there could be no penal code, similarly, if a community as a whole 
approves of indiscriminate defaecation then there can be no successful Public 
Health Act, and any attempt to enforce the digging of latrines by technical 
officers or by the leaders of the people by applying legal sanctions will end 
only in wholesale abuses of the law. A final advantage in the methods which 
I am about to describe is that by their use one is able to effect co-operation 
with other departments such as those of agriculture and veterinary services. 
I am sure that the idea of ‘Community Development” appeals to Africans 
such as the Baganda; the idea that there is a great deal the peasant can do 
for himself to improve his standard of living by his own efforts or by the efforts 
of the small group to which he belongs. Improvements that are the sole 
responsibility of the peasant, such as provision of latrines, soil conservation, 
correct cotton planting, better livestock management, are just as important 
as improvements that are largely the responsibility of Government, such as the 
building of dispensaries, raising the price of cotton, or the provision of bore- 
holes. In my opinion they are far more important, because it is the things 
which the peasant does for himself that he will appreciate more than the things 
which any Government does for him. To bring this home to an African 
community demands concerted effort by all the departments concerned, and 
this is only possible by group education. 

There has been in existence in Buganda from the time of the early Kabakas 
a system called bulungibwansi or ‘‘good work’’, which has enabled the most 
minor of chiefs to call on his people to provide voluntary labour for work of 
importance to the local community. Until recently this type of communal 
effort has been largely used for constructing minor roads, and a complete work 
of bulungibwansis, as we wall them, has developed enabling one to get within 
one to two miles of almost any house in the more populated areas of Buganda. 
During the last five to ten years, the scope of bulungibwansi has been widened 
to include building of schools and dispensaries, and more recently still to the 
carrying out of paspalum bunding to prevent soil erosion, and the protection 
of natural springs. There is obviously a great future for this community effort 
in constructing minor sanitary works, and it appears likely that this purely 
traditional system will be codified by a Buganda Government Law, which is 
to come before the Great Lukiko later this year. My reason for describing this 
development is that it emphasises once again the necessity for correlating health 
education with natural community groups. Bulungibwansi, whether it remains 
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wholly as a system of voluntary labour, or becomes partly a system of rating 
imposed by the council of the sub-chief’s unit of local government, must be 
recognised as a powerful force for use in improvements in village sanitation; 
but it cannot be put to such use unless an active programme of health education 
is provided at the same time. 

The general conclusion from this preliminary discussion is that health 
education must be directed towards natural groups of the population and that 
these groups must correspond to units of local government. The technique 
that we have found particularly useful in this type of work is the ‘Health 
Week’’, and it is with this that I am chiefly going to deal. We have decided 
that the most convenient unit on which to base these Health Weeks is the Saza 
or County, an area in Buganda which holds 50,000 ta 250,000 people. 

Within a county there is a considerable community spirit and a valuable 
amount of rivalries with other counties—probably more than there is in the 
case of smaller areas. There is also a sufficient number of well-educated people 
to form a suitable instruction group numbering 100-200 persons. ‘The head 
of the county is the County Chief, who is, in many cases, a well-educated and 
influential person, capable of a considerable degree of leadership. We have 
this year held two Health Weeks, and, as the form and technique become more 
standardised, future work of this kind will become easier, and possibly four 
Health Weeks per year may be held in a district which contains five large and 
seven small sazas with a total population of goo,oo0. The persons invited to 
such a Health Week are not only chiefs, but prominent Africans of all types, 
officers of other departments of Government, shopkeepers and traders, school 
teachers, landowners, clergymen, in fact a cross-section of the natural leaders 
of the community in all spheres of activity. In the second of these weeks which 
we have held, the Departments of Social Welfare, Agriculture, and Veterinary 
Services co-operated to produce a full programme of community development 
instruction. As is explained above, this is greatly to be desired, because it 
emphasises the necessity for effort in several directions to ensure a true improve- 
ment in living conditions. In order to ensure that the programme should be 
fully appreciated and that there should be no suspicion that it was just so much 
more Government propaganda, considerable care was taken to obtain a genuine 
invitation to us from the Saza Council to hold this week of instruction. This 
invitation was coupled with a resolution to form a committee of the Council 
to handle the arrangements, to work out the programme, and to send out the 
invitations. The programme of the two weeks we have held are set out as 
appendices. 

It will be noted that the main emphasis at present is on bowel diseases and 
their carriage by dirty conditions, bad water supplies, and absence of latrines. 
It is essential to limit the programme in any district to one such subject for 
several years at a time. Introduction of a multiplicity of subjects would result 
in diminished returns in all directions. In Mengo District, bowel diseases are 
of great importance, and if by establishing efficient latrines and good water 
supplies their incidence can be reduced after five years’ work, there will be ro 
cause for the reproac h that other diseases have been deliberately left aside. 

When I was in England during 1947-8, I was impressed by a statement 
made by Dr. Sutherland of the Central Council for Health Education that 
whenever undertaking propaganda in any subject, it should be presented to 
the audience in as many different forms as possible. When the diphtheria 
immunisation campaign was instituted in Britain on a really large scale a few 
years ago, the general public was assailed by radio talks, advertisements in 
the Press, posters in the tube, by film shorts at the cinema, and by lectures at 
clubs and societies, until even the more drowsy citizen began to think that 
there must be something afoot which was worthy of his notice. Similarly with 
the education of a group of adult Africans, the emphasis must be on putting 
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over the subject in as many ways as possible. ‘To take, for instance, the all- 
important subject of hookworm. My experience has indicated that the audience 
should be shown adult hookworms in a bottle, should be given a formal lecture 
about the life-cycle of the worm, should see a poster illustrating the way people 
get hookworms, should see a model of a latrine designed to prevent hookworm, 
and, if possible, should see a film which animates the worm in its natural 
surroundings. None of these methods of instruction is of any great value by 
itself, but by the principle of synergy the combination should be effective. The 
programme of a Health Week should be designed with this principle in mind. 

A Buganda audience undoubtedly likes to be lectured at, and will maintain 
interest as long as any European audience. The spate of questions that ensues 
must always be taken seriously, and it behoves us not to begin a lecture that 
may appear to be on a low plane of scientific knowledge without a very con- 
siderable acquaintance with the subject, because the standard of question is 
often remarkably high. ‘There need never be any fear of talking over the heads 
of the audience, especially if a well-trained and experienced interpreter is 
available. A lecture is a far more personal method of approach than the 
showing of a film or a poster, and personal contact is essential with Africans. 
You cannot ask questions of a poster, which therefore may be an attempt by 
Government to mislead you, but a lecturer is there in front of you, and if he has 
stood fast after a barrage of questions, then you are probably convinced. 

Films are naturally a striking and important medium of propaganda, but 
there is a tendency to be deceived by the superficial glamour of a film into 
thinking that it is the final necessity for health propaganda. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. ‘To send an instructional film round the country, 
dissociated from other forms of health education, and dissociated from the 
routine activities of Assistant Health Inspectors, is an almost complete waste of 
time and effort. Audiences will collect in their hundreds or thousands to see 
film-shows in Africa, but the appreciation of the instructional rather than the 
purely entertainment value of the film requires its combination with other 
methods of health education and with a planned system of sanitary improvement 
in the area concerned. 

There are three types of film that are suitable for African audiences. The 
first is the documentary type of film which shows the methods and result of 
good hygiene in other parts of the world. But if the general background of 
this type of film is foreign to the audience, little benefit ensues. ‘The second is 
the story-telling type of film, of which Dysentery made by the Colonial Film 
Unit near Kampala is an example. Here interest is created by a simple story 
in a very familiar setting. The third is the Walt Disney type which combines 
a story with an animated explanation of the parasite concerned. In my 
opinion, based on considerable experience with these films, the ideal would be 
a film with the story in a local setting combined with shots of the parasites or 
disease vectors, not necessarily animated, but suitably spaced so as to allow 
the commentator to give the necessary scientific explanation. Possibly for this 
purpose a film plus a film strip would be most suitable. On many occasions 
when I have talked with the members of an African audience I have wanted 
te go to the film, put on a particular ‘‘shot’’, and keep it on while I explained 
a difficult point. Baganda and, I believe, other peoples in East Africa, are 
progressing well beyond the stage of taking in a bald statement. They desire 
proof, and if that proof requires scientific explanation, then it must be given 
even if this is a laborious process. 

Commentation is of very great importance, and I am convinced from my 
own experience that technical officers such as Assistant Health Inspectors or 
Assistant Medical Officers are essential for this work. Only a few of the African 
members of any departmental staff will have an aptitude for this work, but 
they should be sought out and cultivated. They will be much better than 
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professional commentators who are not conversant with the subjects of the 
film. ‘There should never be any hesitation about showing the film on successive 
nights at the same place—in fact, this is highly desirable with difficult films. 
Similarly, small audiences should never be despised, for the smaller the audience 
the greater the chance that the educational rather than the entertainment 
purpose of the film will be understood. 

I must pay tribute to the great help which we have received from the Walt 
Disney Health for the Americans group of films lent to us by the American 
Consular Service. In my district, as part of planned campaigns, Hookworm, 
Infant Care, How Disease Travels, and several others have had hundreds of 
showings. I should like to assure Mr. Disney that the figure of ‘Careless 
Charlie” or ‘‘Kalibunyaga” or ‘‘Kapere”, as we call him in Luganda, is 
becoming as well known in some parts of Buganda as ‘‘Popeye”’ is in America. 
One or two of the films of that series have been rejected after trials in the 
field, but the remainder certainly do get their lesson across. An interesting 
piece of audience research work was done in Buganda by Mr. Spurr of the 
Colonial Film Unit with the hookworm film. Microphones were hidden 
amongst the crowd and recordings made of the comments picked up. ‘The 
general conclusion was that the degree of comprehension of the audience was 
high. (One interesting comment heard was, ‘Don’t say that, they might be 
listening!’’) 

Posters are probably the next most complicated medium of propaganda, 
and in the production of suitable material one immediately comes up against 
one’s ignorance of techniques of producing mass education material. ‘This 
would form the subject of a lecture by itself, and a subject on which I am still 
uninformed though we have had some recent experience in this direction. 
Posters again fall into two groups, those that tell a story of how an individual 
contracts a disease and how it affects him, with possibly pictorial advice as to 
how to prevent the disease, and, secondly, those that illustrate diagrammatically 
the life-cycle of a parasite or disease vector. In my opinion the two should 
go together and be shown in pairs. An obvious comment is that a poster, 
exhibited with all the skill of a professional advertiser, is likely to achieve little 
with an African audience unless someone is detailed to stand nearby to explain 
it and to ensure that the people who are looking at it are doing so with their 
brains as well as their eyes. This implies once more that, as with films, posters 
must be used as part of a co-ordinated scheme of health education. 

A popular poster which we use at present has a series of black and white 
drawings showing, first, a man defaecating in long grass on a slope above a 
water-hole, then a woman drawing water from this place, then her husband 
drinking it and later going to hospital. These pictures are surrounded by 
suitable explanatory legend. 

Demonstrations and models are essential to any instructional programme. 
Apart from the usual bottles of worms, agar plates of good and bad water, 
haematocrit tubes of normal and anaemic blood, models of flies and other 
insects, we have found that three-dimensional models are very popular, and 
models of the sanitary development of pieces of rural Africa produce great 
discussion and general interest. It is the interest and argument which all 
forms of propaganda material create that is of more importance than the mere 
learning of the lesson of the article itself. 

The final necessity in any programme of this kind is a series of leaflets or 
booklets setting out the facts and lessons of the lectures, posters, demonstrations, 
etc. The African audiences with which we have to deal are well aware of 
their deficiencies of memory and intellect; they continually ask for some written 
statement of what they have been told so that they may take it away to discuss 
with their friends. There is much less material available in the vernacular of 
Uganda than there is in Kenya. This is a deficiency which we intend to repair 
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and even to reverse in the near future. In the meantime cyclo-styled notes are 
prepared and distributed. 

A further technique which we intend to try out in future is to encourage 
organised discussion groups following the lectures and demonstrations. There 
are signs that such groups develop spontaneously amongst our audiences and, 
if they can be organised and directed by African technical staff, they may 
become extremely efficient means of cementing the lessons already partially 
understood. 

A final note must be added about “‘Kapere”’, the cartoon figure who is well 
known throughout Buganda from a strip-cartoon which appears in the ver- 
nacular Press each week. Until early this year, Kapere had committed numerous 
sins against the rules of good agriculture, against traffic laws, and even against 
criminal laws, but had not offended any of the tenets of public health. This 
he has now done in a big way. The poster which explains this is a large black 
and white drawing of a man in the act of defaecating in long grass. An annota- 
tion lists the diseases spread by this custom. As a result, a new verb, “‘to do a 
Kapere’’, has been created which is certainly simpler than the jargon of Greek 
and Latin—‘‘indiscriminate defaecation’”’. A motto or catch-phrase or mascot 
is always useful in any campaign, and in this poster of Kapere we have some- 
thing that is commendably direct and yet seems to shock no African. 

Following one of these instructional weeks, we have ample evidence that 
the instructed go home bursting to discuss what they have seen and heard. 
To follow up this good work, and to take advantage of the good-will we have 
earned is our next assignment, Firstly, in some form, the posters, demonstra- 
tions, and spoken instructions have to be taken to sub-centres in the area 
concerned. In this work we are relying very considerably on the demonstration 
teams of the Social Welfare Department. If these teams are suitably instructed 
they are quite capable of putting over our lessons to a wider audience of less 
critical Africans. By set lectures and simple plays they can repeat much of the 
major programme. Film shows should be given each evening at these centres. 

An example of the programme for a “follow-up” day is given below: 


Sus-County HEALTH Day 
(Follow-up of main health week) 


8.30 a.m. Demonstration arrives in health van. 
8.30-10 a.m, Demonstration is set up. 
10-11 a.m, Demonstration is on view, explained by a lecturer. 
11 a.m, Sub-county council meeting. 
Demonstration remains on view. 
7 p.m. Film show. Programme of four American films: 
Cleanliness brings Health. 
How Disease Spreads. 
Infant Feeding and Care. 
Tuberculosis. 


Following this, it is very useful to have some organisation to give a start 
to actual field work. Here again the demonstration team is invaluable. The 
first aim should be the construction of a demonstration latrine in each muluka 
or parish. Ideas as to what constitutes a sanitary latrine are very variable, 
and the poorer ideas represent that shallow pit with filthy stance and broken- 
down superstructure which is a well-designed source of dissemination of diseases. 
A demonstration latrine in each parish is therefore essential, and we are aiming 
at providing this with voluntary labour. Concrete latrine stances are a great 
asset to simple pit latrines and the production and sale of these articles at a 
cost of 5s. is one of our activities, Similarly, with protected springs, the initial 
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requirement is one demonstration water supply in each parish or sub-chief’s 
area, and these can best be provided with the help of the demonstration team. 
‘The pattern we have started with is particularly simple; it requires no cement 
and costs only the 10s. used to buy the pipe or gutter and the assistance of 
a health van in carrying stones from a suitable place where they can be gathered 
in a heap, to the spring. The simpler these structures can be made, the better 
for economy and the feeling of self-help among the local populace. More 
complicated works in the form of valley tanks and fifteen-feet wells are now 
being added to our repertoire. 

There is no reason why these specialised campaigns of health education 
should be divorced from the routine work of Assistant Health Inspectors and 
Health Orderlies, in fact the reverse should be the practice. In Mengo district 
an Assistant Health Inspector is limited to an area of three to four sub-counties 
with a total of 40,000-50,000 population. This necessitates leaving more than 
50 per cent of the sub-counties with no Assistant Health Inspector, but concen- 
tration of effort is essential. Ideally, an Assistant Health Inspector should have 
three Health Orderlies working under him, one in each of his sub-counties. 
Unless the work of this field staff is carefully organised and supervised, it is 
our experience that little work is done and few results are produced. In areas 
where a health education campaign has been carried out, it is advisable to 
make a fresh start, proceeding on a definite plan which has been approved by 
the council of the sub-county. This plan is usually as follows: 


1. A resolution that every householder dig a new latrine. 
2. The construction of a demonstration latrine in every parish. 
3. Adoption of a system whereby no latrine is closed until its depth is 
inspected by a Health Orderly. 
. A count is made of the number of householders in the area, either 
by the Health Orderly or by the village chiefs. 


. A return is completed each month by the parish chief and Health 
Orderly showing: number of householders, number of latrines started, 
number of latrines completed. 


‘The advantages of such a plan are that we know quite certainly how a 
certain area is progressing at any time, and we know that the Health Orderlies 
are at work, and that the Assistant Health Inspector supervises the whole 
scheme. The accuracy of any return can be checked at any stage of the work. 

There is an obvious duty which remains for me to fulfil, that is, to give 
some description of the finite results which have come from this work, Unfortu- 
nately we have only been proceeding on these lines for a period of about nine 
months, and I hope that during the next year the work will be much better 
organised as a result of the experience gained. 

Some facts can be given which probably do not do justice to the actual 
results. Over 100 springs have been protected in a little more than six months, 
Over fifty valley tanks have been commenced and some completed. Over 
400 concrete latrine stances have been sold in the last three months, and there 
are in the district as a whole several sub-counties which will shortly have 
100 per cent of sanitary latrines. Demonstration latrines of an approved pattern 
have been constructed by voluntary workers in other sub-county areas. 

To conclude on a more general note. The dissemination of information is 
a science in its own right, a science which has unfortunately been prostituted 
to the services of commercial advertising campaigns and to the nefarious designs 
of totalitarian states. Research into methods suitable for applying this science 
to African people is no less important than research into clinical and patho- 
logical subjects. If successful methods can be developed the results that will 
accrue will be more potent than those arising from any other branch of medicine 
in East Africa. 
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MASS EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


by W. P. Goopwin 


r 
No aspect of the undertakings of the South Pacific Commission has an 
importance as over-riding as that of mass education. It is obvious that, if the 
necessary co-operation of the approximately 3,000,000 Melanesians, Poly- 
nesians, and Micronesians involved, a high proportion of whom are illiterate, 
is to be obtained, the problem of communication must be solved. 

Moreover, not only must the Commission’s message of welfare and advance- 
ment be conveyed in languages and terms comprehensible to the primitive 
islanders, but it must be done as soon as possible. There is evidence that 
Communist literature and activities are extending, despite the vigilance of the 
local administration, even to this distant region, although so far without 
noticeable effect. Unless counteracted, they may conceivably jeopardise the 
great work of international amelioration which the Commission is performing. 

The Commission was originated by Australia and was created at Canberra 
in 1947, when that country agreed with New Zealand, France, the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States of America on its establishment 
and functions. ‘They are the six nations responsible for the administration of 
the fifteen non-self-governing territories comprising groups of tropical islands 
lying generally south of the Equator, from and including Netherlands New 
Guinea on the west to the French establishments in Oceania on the east, but 
excluding Tonga, which is self-governing. 

This striking example of successful international co-operation is a product 
of the growing concern of civilised nations for the indigenous peoples under 
their care. Its purpose is to discover means of solving the economic and social 
problems of the South Pacific, rendered urgent by the ravages of the Japanese 
during the war in the Pacific, and calling for action by the whole rather than 
by each local administration acting independently as hitherto. It has un- 
doubtedly already had a stimulating effect throughout the region. 

The peoples of the region are at something of a cross-roads in their evolution 
from the customs and conditions of the Stone Age to the life and habits of the 
twentieth century. Their stage of development varies widely from relatively 
unwesternised, mountain Papuans and primitive, isolated coral atoll dwellers 
to the semi-urbanised in daily contact with Europeans. Most are self-supporting, 
intelligent, and industrious, but the proportion of illiteracy is high, and they 
live their tribal lives and are largely occupied with providing their sustenance 
from the not over-generous soil and the sea. 

‘The Commission was conceived in no sense as a sort of super-administration, 
but as an advisory and consultative body to research in the problems of the region 
and make recommendations to the six member Governments; as a clearing- 
house of relevant information between the territories covered and between the 
region and the world; and as a discoverer of techniques adapted to local 
conditions and a provider of expert personnel and, if required, financial 
assistance, to bring about common action by the widely separated, isolated 
territories. 

Its period of establishment completed, it got to work about two years ago, 
and, with the full co-operation of the local administration, planned some 
thirty-five projects for immediate attention in the health, economic, and social 
fields. It was apparent from the beginning, however, that most of these projects 
would be ineffective, unless they could be properly communicated to the 
peoples concerned. Part of the Commission’s objective is, therefore, to find 
means whereby the local administrations may confidently launch a campaign 
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against illiteracy throughout the region, and it decided to devote special atten- 
tion to such fields as mass literacy, visual education, conferences of territorial 
teachers, a survey and completion of the field of research into the vernaculars, 
the provision of village libraries, and an investigation of similar work under 
these headings in other parts of the world with a view to its adaptation, wherever 
possible, to South Pacific conditions. This programme has already gone an 
appreciable distance. 

The first step was to begin a basic study of mass literacy techniques in 
co-operation with the Fiji Administration, in order to discover one or more 
suitable for adaptation to island conditions and the needs of the island peoples. 
The normal machinery of territorial education is not organised to deal with 
the position, and information on mass techniques is not easily obtained. It 
requires collecting and examination, especially in the light of the problems of 
the region. 

The next step will be in the form of pilot projects to test these techniques 
in various places with a view to their ultimate wholesale application by the 
existing educational systems in a campaign to teach all indigenous inhabitants 
how to read and write within a decade. 

A mass literacy campaign will not achieve its objective, however, unless 
the requisite reading matter is readily at hand to keep alive the elementary 
skills thus acquired. A South Pacific Literature Bureau has, therefore, been 
established at Sydney, Australia, to provide machinery for the preparation, 
publication, and distribution of follow-up material. 

The scope of the Bureau is wider than this, however. Inquiries throughout 
the region demonstrated that there exists a real hunger for reading matter in 
most of the territories, which is not at present effectively satisfied and, if the 
increasing demand is not met by the provision of sound, useful and interesting 
material, not only will many soon forget what they have already learned, but 
where this is not the case, the desire for knowledge or entertainment is likely to 
be exploited by purveyors of Communist or pornographic literature. Moreover, 
the provision of a wide variety of literature is basic both to the welfare and 
advancement work of the Commission and of the local administrations, much 
of which will otherwise be lost and the islanders remain passive and uncompre- 
hending spectators instead of enthusiastic collaborators. 

Correspondence with administrations and with publishers in different 
countries has revealed that much has been done in the field of publications 
for native peoples since the war, especially in Africa, for which thousands of 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals are produced annually. The Commission 
therefore decided to deal with the question of adequate follow-up literature for 
mass literacy campaigns; with appropriate literature of all types, technical and 
fictional, in European languages; with standard text-books; and with village 
libraries. 

Several hundred works, collected from various countries, were exhibited 
under the heading “The Village Library’ to delegates at the South Pacific 
Conference in 1950. This historic first ‘‘Parliament of South Pacific Peoples’, 
arranged by the Commission, was attended by the representatives of all the 
indigenous peoples and of the Indian community of Fiji, as wel! as by the ruler 
of Tonga. All displayed great interest, and the Conference carried a resolution 
inviting the Commission to consider the mass production of books and other 
reading matter, including text-books. Consideration of the publication of a 
monthly periodical was also suggested. 

The Commission thereupon set up the South Pacific Literature Bureau to 
stimulate the production of literature for the South Pacific peoples, especially 
as neither local administrations nor publishers acting alone can be expected 
to undertake it, as the relatively small demand in any one territory makes bulk 
ordering essential. Production will be in English and French, as it is thought 
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that literature in a vernacular is primarily the responsibility of the territory 
concerned, although the Bureau will always be prepared to co-operate in any 
such venture. 

The Bureau in its completed form will consist of a central literature com- 
mittee, which will decide on the suitability of existing books or other literature 
for the region, the nature of any necessary adaptations, and the publications 
that require to be written specially for the South Pacific. Territorial literature 
committees will be established in the larger centres and liaison officers in the 
others. ‘Their functions will be to advise on the literature requirements of their 
areas and to assist with their local knowledge. 

The Bureau’s work will be divided into six sections: general literature, 
text-books and readers, literature for mass literacy work, periodicals, village 
libraries, and distribution. 

The general literature section is to concern itself with the production of 
simple and cheap books, booklets, and pamphlets on subjects ranging from 
elementary technical manuals and social welfare to civics, agriculture, health, 
science, travel, history, and fiction. ‘The Bureau is, accordingly, building up 
a library of all obtainable literature of this kind of significance. Where books 
required have to be specially written, the policy will be to encourage island 
authors by competitions and special prizes. 

‘The text-book section will specialise in school literature and keep in close 
touch with territorial education departments and with publishers. ‘The mass 
literacy literature section is to examine the literature produced for this purpose 
in other parts of the world, and to advise generally on the kind of material 
required for campaigns in the region. The periodicals section will for the 
present confine itself to a survey of the need for, and the feasibility of, publishing 
inter-territorial periodicals, including the suggestion by the South Pacific 
Conference. The libraries section also initially will gather information on such 
work in other regions, 

The Bureau does not exist to compete with, but to assist commercial, 
missionary, and Government publishers, and it is expected that most of its 
publications will be by commercial firms. Distribution will be through terri- 
torial administrations and, where they exist, ordinary commercial channels. 

An associated commission project for an investigation of the possibilities 
and existing facilities of broadcasting as an aid to native education, was aban- 
doned because this medium is expensive and unavailable in several territories. 
More important is the use of films and film strips, and the Commission is 
building up an appropriate film library and studying the types of apparatus 
and methods of projection best suited to the region. 

Allied to these projects is a survey of the linguistic research position in the 
region, with special reference to standard orthographies, dictionaries, grammars, 
and text-books. Much work in this field has been carried out by missionaries, 
officials, and university specialists, especially those from the London School of 
Oriental and African Studies. But there has been no co-ordination and no 
attempt to survey what has been done, its value, or what remains to be done. 

The Commission has therefore, had prepared, by a University of Sydney 
expert, a basic survey along the lines indicated, and a bibliography has been 
prepared of every known work dealing with the region. Future needs in this 
field are now being considered. One such work is the collection of all possible 
manuscripts and their deposit in central public libraries in the six metropolitan 
countries, or where this is not possible, photostat reproductions. 

Finally, in order to preserve native culture, which the indigenous peoples 
prize highly, literature in vernaculars, much of which is unrecorded and which 
may be of great value in mass literacy work, is being surveyed with a view to 
the preservation of manuscripts, while steps are also being taken to preserve 
archaeological sites. 
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HISTORY TEACHING IN AFRICAN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


by F. Muscrove, Nyakasura School, Uganda 


Tue strategic role of history in shaping social attitudes and creating human 
values has long been recognised. The content and method of this subject are 
of fundamental importance in an educational system which is dissolving an 
old society and building up a new civilisation. ‘The School Certificate syllabus, 
which largely determines the teaching of history in African secondary schools, 
must be designed in the light of a carefully considered education and social 
philosophy. The present syllabus suggests no such thoughtful design. 

The School Certificate syllabus now followed in African schools has a solid 
core of imperial history with a dash of local history and of British social history 
added in accordance with fashionable taste. None of these ingredients meets 
the requirements of the emergent Africa, and together they suggest a piecemeal 
attack on the problem and absence of coherent aim. The assumption that the 
history of the British Empire or even of the local territory is the obvious study 
for African pupils is open to serious doubts. ‘The implication that the nineteenth 
century social history of Britain is a relevant study has more basis, and shows, 
perhaps, a hesitant recognition of the real needs of educated Africa. 

The habit of inaugural lecturers to proclaim that history has no lessons is 
fortunately dying. Knowledge of our own history affords a deep insight into 
Africa’s educational problems today. For there is an important sense in which 
Africa stands where Europe stood at the Renaissance and in which Britain 
plays the role of Ancient Greece. The hope for Africa lies in deep draughts 
of alien thought and culture. Those who wish to keep education “African” 
and in some way to draw out of Africa her own characteristic culture simply 
overlook the fact of Africa’s stark cultural poverty. The anthropologist may 
trace old culture-patterns, the historian may place some certainties in tribal 
history, but this will do far more to enlighten the European than the African. 
“Ancient History” was the obvious subject for English schools between the 
Renaissance and the twentieth century, for the very good reason that indigenous 
history had nothing of comparable value to teach. In precisely the same way, 
it is an unapologetic training in English or European history that must now 
be given to the African. The key to the new learning is the English language 
as once it was the Greek. Like European education at the Renaissance and 
for long afterwards, African education must be primarily a literary education: 
the African scientist must first be an adequate linguist before he can approach 
the main body of European scientific knowledge. 

The history of the main features of British civilisation must be presented 
to the African. For him the history of the British Empire is not in itself an 
intelligible field of study; it is not a significant pattern which he sees as relevant 
to his own needs. Imperial history is a proper study for empire-builders; it 
has little reality for imperial subjects. We delude ourselves if we think that 
a Muganda, fortuitously incorporated within the British Empire, feels en- 
lightened by learning of the seventeenth-century colonisation of the West Indies 
or the eighteenth-century operations of the East India Company. He could 
not care less. His interest is aroused only when the Empire’s history touches 
his own aspirations, when he learns the technique of revolution from the 
American colonists, when he learns the purport of the Durham Report, and 
sees the process of imperial dissolution in the East. He is interested in imperial 
disintegration rather than imperial growth. It is a morbid interest to which 
our present history teaching ministers in spite of itself. 
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There are dangers in injections of Western thought. Russia, indeed, took 
injections from the time of Peter the Great until the final dose taken from the 
West German Marx; but she had westernised herself in order to be able more 
effectively to combat the West. But the danger in Africa, I suggest, is not of 
precipitating social and political revolution, but of inducing an undue con- 
servatism. The authority of British learning is great to Africans who have no 
independent source of knowledge by which to test it. The highly educated 
African, as opposed to the semi-educated, tends to an expected conservatism. 
Our own Renaissance was even more conservative than most revolutions, and 
the African enlightenment would probably be the same for a generation or so. 
Keynes might acquire the awful sanctity which Aristotle enjoyed in the four- 
teenth century (and if we do not present Keynes, Africans will themselves look 
to the West and see only a much annotated Marx). But we ourselves did not 
deeply question the learning of antiquity until we had fully assimilated it. ‘The 
last pocket of ancient science, the work of Archimedes, was regained in trans- 
lation in the early sixteenth century: our scientific revolution came only in 
the late seventeenth century. It is after a similar time-lag that we can expect 
a truly ‘‘African” culture. There need be no fear, in the long run, of slavish 
imitation, of a mere copying of western ways. Seventeenth-century England 
was nota reproduction of fifth-century Athens, although the influence of 
Classical ideals was obvious in many departments of English life. It is alien 
ideas considered with a raw freshness—such as the African, with his startling 
questions, brings to any classroom lesson—that provide the basis of new and 
perhaps divergent lines of progress. Galileo, Harvey, Newton knew few more 
facts than the Greeks, but they looked at them differently, without the mis- 
conceptions which, for instance, inevitably arose from a slave-based society. 
It is likely that the African will not suffer from our own blind-spots, and can 
be expected, by a mental transposition more than by new knowledge, to make 
his own distinctive contributions to our present stock of wisdom. He has a 
unique opportunity to ask the questions which we would never think of asking; 
and there can be no new answers until new questions have been asked. It is 
the sometimes tiring string of questions which African pupils now ask about 
the apparently obvious that promises well for the future. Very often they ‘‘do 
not understand”? because they have refused to ‘‘understand” in our sense of 
accepting an authoritative statement. It was in this sense that Copernicus 
refused to understand the orthodoxies of Ptolemaic astronomy. There may well 
be obvious truths about political and economic organisation which have evaded 
us, but which future generations of Africans may see as self-evident. 

The African needs insight into our main values and traditions. The history 
teaching in the upper reaches of our African secondary schools should give 
some understanding of the growth of British civilisation; the growth of parlia- 
mentary institutions into the position of absolutism which they enjoy today; 
the development of modern capitalism, the sense of property, the ideal of the 
gentleman, individualism and mutual-aid tendencies; the scientific spirit, 
toleration, and the nineteenth-century mass-attack upon religion. It is astonish- 
ing how gross are the African’s misconceptions of his mentors. For many, “‘the 
European”’ stands merely for racial discrimination as practised in South Africa 
and, they believe, in Kenya. That Britain stands for a long tradition of humani- 
tarian thought and action they have no idea—chiefly because the history books 
have not done their job. The history book must start with the present and 
then look to the past for illumination: it must be written backwards, the present 
illuminates the past as the past illuminates the present. It must present the 
English as they are: individualists with a zest for association; pagans with a 
perception of religious mystery through natural scenery, art, and music; 
nationalists with a developed belief in international organisation; democrats 
with only an indirect voice in Government; scientific rationalists with, at times, 
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an irrational obstinacy which carries them over the facts to the truth. The 
history must be written back from these themes. Some of these traditions have 
directly influenced Africa and the influence needs emphasis. The history of 
British science in the nineteenth century will show how the biological and 
social sciences, particularly anthropology, have transformed enlightened British 
opinion towards “‘race’’; the persistent traditions of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in South Africa can throw this development into relief. But for the 
most part, British traditions will find their main significance in their point of 
departure from African custom. History should emphasise the significant 
differences between British and African life. It is a ‘history of significant 
differences” that Africa requires today. 

And if such a programme seems ambitious, I suggest that’ because it is 
purposive it will receive a greater response and be more easily understood than 
the dead catalogue of one-thing-after-another which is now presented as history. 
The laborious chronicle of British settlement in North America can be learnt 
by English boys because they are still in some measure emotionally concerned 
with it. But for Africans it is a tedious labour; for them it is antiquarianism 
rather than true history, and they have not yet had the surfeit of modernity 
necessary to push them to antiquarian tastes. But if, in dealing with British 
social history, for example, their present-day ideal of the ‘“‘educated man’”’ is 
contrasted with such English ideals as the ‘‘gentlemanly man”’ or the ‘“‘knightly 
man’’, and if the origin of such ideals is traced to the social and economic 
source, I suggest that a relevance will be felt and an illumination received. 
If in dealing with economic development, the emergence of the doctrine of 
work, of regularity and application are contrasted with the comparative African 
indifference, and again the attitudes are traced to their religious and economic 
origins, insight into their own condition will have been gained. In treating 
the growth of industry, of the acquisitive spirit and the sense of property which 
extended even to the franchise in the eighteenth century and to human labour 
in the nineteenth, a contrast can be drawn with the African’s static conception 
of wealth measured in cows. The development of nationalism, its roots in 
movements of protest and its problem in embracing within itself minority 
groups with their own loyalties is a historical theme of particular pertinence. 
And Africa today has time only for pertinent themes, 

The mere chronicle of the events of a ‘‘period’”? which has been selected 
for no very thoughtful reason can be deeply damaging. There is, indeed, a 
sense in which the ‘‘period” does not matter. ‘To acquire orderly mental habits, 
to see the relatedness of related things, to perceive the human problem, the 
challenge of the historical situation and the response evoked, to develop a 
trained eye for the important in the human scene, these can be gained from 
the study of any “‘period’’. But the African cannot afford the luxury of such 
a training in material which is not intrinsically important and pertinent to 
his condition. The urgency of Africa’s needs calls for an education in which 
every idea and word shall count. 

Until this problem of the scope and content of senior school syllabuses is 
tackled and solved, the new colonial universities will be still-born. ‘The school 
certificate course is now the only pre-university training given; it is an insuffi- 
cient background for a degree course, and the universities must spend their 
time on teaching which should have been given in the schools. Serious attention 
needs to be directed to the requirements of school certificate forms and to the 
development of post-certificate work. Great difficulties are involved. The 
supply of teachers of sixth form calibre, the preparation of suitable text-books, 
the comparatively advanced age of most secondary school pupils are problems 
which must be overcome. But the production of a native élite, which alone 
can fertilise African society, must not be shirked on sentimental egalitarian 
grounds. ‘The alternative is a dead-level of mediocrity and the persistence of 
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an uninformed attitude of suspicion which offer no hope whatsoever for the 
future. 

The syllabuses used in England, given an appropriate “‘African’”’ bias, do 
not meet the new African needs. ‘The problem needs thinking out from funda- 
mentals. The major British traditions, institutional, social, and scientific, are 
the themes for African history. ‘The Italians who sat at the feet of the refugees 
from Byzantium in the late fifteenth century did not wish to be told their own 
recent history: they wanted the strange new knowledge which had long been 
stored in the Eastern Empire. The Americans of the second quarter of the 
twentieth century who sat at the feet of Central European refugees wanted 
the excitingly new contributions to thought which Einstein and his fellows had 
to offer. ‘The African, now, seeks the strange new knowledge of the West, which 
many fear to offer in case he becomes less “‘African’’ or an ‘‘imitation Euro- 
pean’. And because, at the moment, they are being given something less, 
Africans openly complain that they are receiving an inferior brand of education 
designed to handicap them in competition with the European and confirm 
them in a subordinate condition. Occupying a central place in Africa’s new 
learning must be the history of our most characteristic tradition, the scientific 
tradition. Perhaps the most valuable thing recovered by Western Europe from 
the ancient civilisations was the scientific attitude, developed in Ionia in the 
sixth century B.c., which first sought explanations of nature in and not beyond 
nature. It is an understanding of this attitude that Africa most needs: a 
conception of the rule of law in nature and in human affairs, of orderly processes 
rather than arbitrary forces at play. A secondary education should stand 
four-square on this attitude. An education which begins and ends with 
instruction in supernatural events scarcely more credible, for the most part, 
than the animistic beliefs they replace, is open to serious doubts. 

It is not through emphasising his littleness before a majestic divinity that 
the African will attain to mature and responsible stature; it is through an 
understanding of the forces which operate within nature and society and can 
be increasingly subjected to human control. It is on such a basis alone that 
a robust and self-confident humanism can be built. And it is history intelli- 
gently presented which can be a major agency in shaping this attitude. For 
it is history more than any other subject which, as one of our greatest historians 
has said, can free men from “the low grade morality of precept and custom” 
and break the hold of a dead past over the mind. 


AREA SCHOOL, NAMUSHAKENDE 
G. F. Harpcastie, Education Officer, Northern Rhodesia 


An Experiment in Adult Education 


Av Namushakende, in Barotseland, a province in the far west of Northern 
Rhodesia, a development centre is being built. It is pleasantly situated where 
the forest meets thé large Barotse plain. When this plain is flooded annually 
the people move, with their cattle, to the edge where others cultivate Sishanjo 
gardens, watered by seepage from the sandy, higher land behind. Thus this 
development centre is ideally sited to study and to help the indigenous people, 
the Malozi, and their kindred tribes. 

One of the aims of this centre is to provide a nucleus of expert knowledge 
which will be of use to the surrounding people. When the paramount chief 
and his kuta toured the centre they were given a talk on the area school, 
which can best be described as an adult education centre and which is to 
act as link between the work at Namushakende and the people themselves. 
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The talk, on which this article is based, was in the nature of an introduction 
to the scheme and described the functions of the school. 

This area school, like that already established at Katete in the eastern 
province of Northern Rhodesia, will train local people in various trades and 
skills which are needed in the Barotse province. Most of those attending courses 
will have academic qualifications below Standard VI; some may never have 
been to school at all. It does not intend to compete with established training 
schools, but will concentrate on courses for such people as sanitary workers, 
school attendance officers, road capitaos, forestry and agricultural workers. It 
is hoped that departmental officers will also use these facilities for refresher 
courses for their more highly trained assistants. All departments will have an 
interest in the school, for there the educational side of their work will be concen- 
trated. The native authority, too, will be able to use it to train their indunas 
(chiefs) or to pass information on to them, 

Accommodation will be provided for married as well as single men, and 
special classes will be held for the wives of men attending the school. These 
classes will include hygiene, care of children, knitting, sewing, and agriculture, 
the latter being of particular importance in a province where women do most 
of the work in the gardens. The Malozi, as a tribe, are only just beginning 
to allow their girls to enter school, so that the method of mass literacy is most 
successful amongst the womenfolk and has enabled many of them to learn to 
read and write. Finally, no scheme which has as its ultimate aim the improving 
of village conditions can afford to ignore the part that must be played by 
women. 

Trades training will be an important part of the work, and well-equipped 
workshops for teaching carpentry and building are being constructed. But 

native crafts will not be forgotten, and there are plans for employing African 
experts to instruct others so that the general standard of the work can be raised. 
Some of the Africans in this province excel at such crafts. European experts, 
too, may be asked to visit the school to advise and help with such work. Given 
an improved standard of work and increased productions, there is a sufficient 
demand for the finished product to justify a marketing organisation, 

The headmaster of the area school, an education officer, will be given 
the difficult task of organising the school and arranging courses which may 
last from a few days to a year or more, Although there will be a nucleus of 
African permanent staff, most of the instructors will be attached to the school 
for the duration of their courses only. Some of the teaching will, no doubt, be 
done by departmental officers themselves. 

**All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” applies to Africans as well 
as to Europeans; thus whilst planning all this work the students’ recreation 
has not been forgotten. A football pitch has already been cleared—this was 
achieved while the first building, the trades school block, was still under 
construction—and there will be facilities for other games. A recreation hall 
will be built as part of the school and will contain a reading-room, library, and 
canteen, besides a hall for dances, concerts, and cinema shows. ‘The area 
school will be run by the African education department, but it cannot be 
a success without the willing co-operation of all departrnents, the native 
authority and the people themselves. 

Here is an opportunity for village people to improve their agriculture, their 
husbandry, and their living conditions. It is up to them to seize their chance 
and make full use of these facilities as soon as they are available. Thus, there is 
a need for much preliminary publicity and, already, general information courses 
on development, and the work which the school will do, have been started. 

Africans living at Namushakende will be able to share in these facilities and, 
with evening classes and general discussions at the area school, the inhabi- 
tants will have a great advantage over people living in less well-endowed places. 
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EDUCATION AMONGST THE BEJA 


by Appet Gaver Err. Oxter, Sudan Education Service 
(A talk broadcast from Radio-Omdurman; 


‘Tue Beja tribes occupy the area that extends from the Red Sea in the east 
to the river Atbara in the west, and from the Egyptian frontier line in the north 
to Eritrea in the south, The original home of the Beja was the Red Sea hills, 
from which they came down to the fertile plains of the Gash and the banks of 
the river Atbara in search for grazing and cultivation. For thousands of years, 
the Beja turned their back on the world, and lived entirely segregated in their 
own wadis and hills, without meeting with the influence of any foreign civilisa- 
tion. There is no evidence that Christianity had found its way into the Beja 
country except in the south on the Eritrea frontier amongst the Beni Amer and 
the Habab, who had close connections with Abyssinia. 

The first spiritual enlightenment the Beja had ever known came to them 
with Islam, which was the outcome of intermarriage and intercourse between 
the Arab immigrants and the indigenous Beja element. With the advent of the 
Fung dynasty in Sennar and the capture of Suakin by the Turkish Sultan 
Selim, early in the sixteenth century, religion started to come to the conscious- 
ness of the Beja to a much greater extent. Although the grip of the Sennar 
Government on the Beja was not at all tight, the interest of the Fung in the 
Beja people was intensified by the fact that the route of pilgrimage to Mecca 
passed through their country. In consequence of that, relations became closer, 
and religious instruction of the Malikite sect started to gain ground amongst 
the Beja, a small number of whom must have had a rudimentary education in 
religion either by going to the hinterland or from teachers who had passed 
through their country, until at last the Malikite jurisprudence became their 
recognised and accepted law, as is the case in the hinterland. 

Suakin, which was their only seaport and market town, had closer connec- 
tion with the Hedjaz and the southern gates of Arabia than with the Nile Valley. 
Its comparitively sophisticated Beja-speaking population were engaged in a 
crude form of trade with Arabia, and their sailing ships plied the sea-route 
between Suakin and Mocha in Yemen. The cultural and educational benefits 
drawn from this commercial intercourse were rather insignificant, as Yemen 
itself was a relic of the decadent Arab civilisation in its last stage of decay. In 
short, the Beja were subject to two slow cultural currents, one of which was the 
Egyptian influence that came indirectly through the Nile Valley and Sennar, 
and the other was the Turco-Arab influence that came from Arabia through 
Suakin, but both influences were too weak to effect any changes in the primi- 
tive life of the Beja tribes. 

Late in the eighteenth century and early in the nineteenth century, a little 
more effective factor came into the scene. That was the start of the religious 
confraternities in the Beja area. It seems that the Qadria, which was the 
first Tariqa to come to the Beja, had started first in the Blue Nile area and 
spredd later on to the Beja. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Khatmia and the Shazalia of the Magazeeb were introduced through Suakin 
and Kassala and gained footing amongst the tribes round about. The sheikhs 
of these religious confraternities played a great part in kindling the fire of 
Quran and opening here and there Quranic schools, some of which flourished 
and attracted students from all over the area. These schools were run by 
certain families which were famous for their sanctity and piety. These families 
developed into groups of ecclesiastics rather than mere teachers, and their 
ancestors still claim spiritual powers and have formed until recently the back- 
bone of resistance to modern secular education. This early Quranic education 
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has also resulted in the creation of the present ruling families of most of the Beja 
tribes. In fact, if you trace back these ruling families, you can find very few of 
them whose progenitor was not at the beginning a religious personality whose 
influence ultimately developed into recognised temporal powers. 

During the Mahdist war, the Beja, particularly the Hadandowa, formed the 
bulk of Osman Digna’s army, and the Amarar constituted the irregular force 
that was attached to the Anglo-Egyptian garrison which was defending Suakin. 
In the sixteen years of war there was no educational activity amongst the Beja 
except a thin layer of religious culture gained through their puritan daily lite, 
prayers, their learning of the Mahdi’s circulars and manifestoes, and their 
general enthusiasm for Mahdist doctrine. 

After the recapture of the country, the present Government started town 
schools, from which the Beja benefited very little. It is true that some time had 
elapsed before any interest was taken in diffusing education amongst the 
nomadic Beja, from whom there was not the least demand. The schools of 
Suakin, Tokar, and Port Sudan attracted a small number of Beja boys who 
really had previous connections with town-life. The first elementary school to 
cater for the village Beja boys was opened at Sinkat in 1916, and later on other 
schools came into being at Gebeit near Sinkat, and Mitateib in the Gash area. 
The number of boys at those schools proved that, in spite of the strong need, there 
was no demand for education amongst the Beja, not even at the highest level. 
In fact, the suspicious nature of the Beja, their strong conservatism, the stubborn 
resistance of the sheikhs of the Quran schools to secular instruction were all 
formidable obstacles in the way of education. These obstacles have really 
delayed the progress of Beja education and they have still not been removed 
altogether, but the position has improved to a great extent. For the last five 
years signs of awakening have been evident amongst the Beja themselves. The 
Nazir of the Hadandowa has lately become a great supporter of education and 
a leader in the outcry for more schools. He has behind him a sprinkling of 
young men with various levels of schooling distributed as cultivators, members 
of courts, clerks in the: native administration, shopkeepers, and school- 
masters. 

As the uneducated Beja who is persuaded somehow to send his son to school 
is usually not prepared to pay for it, a Beja Education Fund was instituted to 
cover the annual clothing and pocket expenses for the boys in the elementary 
schools and the Institute of Education, and the school fees for those in the 
intermediate and the secondary levels. This fund, which is administered by 
a committee representing the district authorities, the tribal chiefs, and the 
Province education staff, has been a great success, and one is justified in thinking 
that had it not been for the B.E.F. even the present little progress would not 
have been obtained. The financial policy of the B.E.F. committee is to make 
fathers who can afford to pay for the education of their sons do so, and a quite 
reasonable number do so either wholly or partly, but they always prefer to pay 
through the B.E.F. 

Elementary education amongst the Beja mainly depends on central boarding 
schools, which exist now at Sinkat, Gebeit, Tahamiam in the Red Hills, and at 
Wagar, Aroma, and Makale ia the Gash area. It is planned to open five new 
schools. These schools are not exclusively for any particular tribe in the Beja nor 
for the Beja themselves. They are inter-tribal schools open for all the Sudanese 
boys who live in the area. The Beja boys who complete their elementary courses 
successfully go usually to the intermediate school either at Kassala or at Port 
Sudan, but the number of boys who find their way into the intermediate school 
is rather small and only a negligible number go to the secondary and then to 
the Gordon Memorial College at the top of the ladder. The difficulty is that 
the standard of the Beja elementary schoolboy is in most cases lower than the 
average riverain boy of the same level or school, and thus very few of the Beja 
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boys can compete to secure places in the post-elementary schools. The reasons 
for this state of affairs are, I think: (a) the difficulty of language, as the boys 
have to learn to speak Arabic in the school; (6) the influence of a primitive 
house and a backward environment; and (c) the unsuitable age of ten and 
sometimes eleven for the new entrants, as the Beja dislike to send their sons to 
school at the tender age of seven. ‘To overcome this difficulty, a new plan was 
especially designed and accepted as a temporary expedient. This plan provides 
for the creation of about forty-five sub-grade schools to act as feeders for the 
elementary boarding schools, The real aim behind this experiment, which 
was embarked upon three years ago, was to give the little Beja boys a schooling 
of two years when they can learn the syllabus of the first year of the elementary 
school, pick up a little Arabic from their teacher, and grow a bit older before 
they go to a fairly distant boarding school. It is hoped that this temporary 
and rather unsatisfactory arrangement will be abolished as soon as the Beja 
find it easy to send their sons to school at the right age. 

The new expansion plans of the Ministry of Education have given the Beja 
district more schools for both boys and girls, but the latter kind of school is 
something new to the conservative Beja. The girls’ schools which are already 
in existence there mainly serve the non-Beja element, but they have in them 
streaks of Beja girls here and there. It is a good augury that the number of 
Beja girls has considerably increased at Sinkat School, which has been going on 
for three years and is considered rather old compared with the other two 
recently opened at Wagar and Aroma in the Gash area. 

Any account of education amongst the Beja would be incomplete without 
reference to the Gash Agricultural Scheme. It has really a strong bearing on 
the progress of education from more than one angle. ‘There are signs of a slow 
process of change from a deeply-rooted nomadic condition to a semi-sedentary 
life required by the growing of cotton. Any form of settled life will certainly 
give some of them a tolerable standard of living and will remove one of 
the obstacles in the way of educational progress. In addition to that, the 
contacts of the Beja cultivators with the British and Sudanese staff of the Gash 
Board in themselves are an important stimulus for education, while the 
Beja education fund is also one of the blessings of the Gash Agricultural 
Scheme. 

Those who know this people, and know their wadis and hills, will be 
glad to hear that the number of Beja boys in the elementary schools is 750, in 
the sub-grade schools a little over 1,000, and in the intermediate school is about 
110. The Beja occupy a geographical position of great importance and their 
social and economical development, which cannot be attained without a 
reasonable amount of education, is not essential only for them, but also for the 
whole country. In spite of the apathetic attitude of the ordinary tribesmen, their 
stubbornness and their frequent moving about, the Ministry of Education and 
the Province authorities are doing their best to give the Beja their share of the 
blessings of education. 


SUPPER CLUB AT DOMASI, NYASALAND 


by Puyius H. WuirraKer, Nyasaland Education Service 


op 
Due Jeanes Training Centre, Domasi, Nyasaland, is at present wholly given 
over to the training of teachers; those who are married (the majority) bringing 
their wives with them. It is in intention a mixed college, but at present there 
are only two women students, and close on a hundred men. 

Force of circumstances made it necessary for me to be asked to act as 
principal for fifteen months, and what follows is an account of a very minor, 
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but interesting, social experiment which took place while I was in charge there 
and of the reasons for its inception. 

Despite a comparatively short experience in this country, I have become 
quite certain that while the work done amongst women and girls in teaching 
the techniques of housecraft is completely admirable, and there could with 
advantage be far more of it, we shall not succeed in raising the status of African 
women, nor of improving permanently the quality of African family life, until 
we can engage the interest of the men, and bring them to regard the home 
and family as something that concerns them as much as their wives. ‘The way 
of life of the European families here is on the whole too remote from anything 
the Africans know to have much influence as an example, and I discovered 
with great surprise when I came here that there was slightly less respect- 
though the forms of outward politeness did not fail—for women officials who 
work entirely with African women than there was for men officials “‘who are 
clever enough to teach men students’’. Thus there is evidence of the greatest 
gratitude towards, and liking for, those who run clinics in which so many of 
the students’ children are born, but it would not occur to the men to regard 
anything said there as being of importance for themselves. In the same 
way the woman education officer who was working entirely with the students’ 
wives until eighteen months ago, though liked, and in some ways admired, was 
regarded as being rather lower in status—because she only taught women, who 
are themselves regarded as lowly—than any of the men on the staff. 

I, on the other hand, had a completely undeserved success in my dealings 
with the students’ wives’ class. Immediately on arrival I started cookery with 
the students’ wives (under primitive conditions, in petrol-tin ovens on a rock 
above the river), and the fact that I, who ran the college and lectured to the 
most advanced groups of men students, and was in all their calculations a 
factor to be reckoned with, suddenly deigned to teach people how to make 
a baked custard, greatly enhanced the prestige of those who learnt how to 
make baked custards. After I discovered that attitude, I worked very largely 
through the men; I asked them to encourage their wives to make the same 
dishes at home, and asked them to be ready to try anything once, for the sake 
of setting an example to their children, and though cookery had to be given 
up, for lack of a kitchen, when the rains began, I know that in some houses 
at least the cooking learnt last session is still carried on. 

Towards the end of 1950 I started teaching English to one group of the 
students’ wives, substituting the English of daily life in the home for the drearily 
bookish but highly unscholarly ‘‘Where is the blackboard? The book is under 
the desk’’ type of English they were doing. As I also took the advanced English 
of those men students who were capable of doing it, they regarded my lessons 
with the students’ wives as something rather special, and I found that the 
wives took their vocabulary notebooks home and that the husbands helped 
them to learn their work and took the trouble to speak to them in English 
sometimes at home. And without the slightest trouble I induced a group of 
men in their educational handwork class to make a very delightful model house 
of wood and furnish it appropriately for use in their wives’ English lessons. 
I incorporated the students’ wives’ class as fully as possible into the general life 
of the college; it was previously spoken of as the “‘women’s school” and regarded 
as a separate and inferior establishment. Now, however, the students’ wives 
are represented on the Council by a married woman student who is one of the 
two women teachers in training, and herself the wife of a man student, and 
students’ wives’ reports at the end of each term are typed out and handed to 
their husbands, for since African husbands are so very insistent on their positions 
as the responsible member of the family, I decided that it might be useful to 
accept their claim and make them responsible for their wives’ terminal results 
as well as for everything else. 
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The students’ wives had a stall in the exhibition on the first College Open 
Day last July, and quite efficiently prepared and served tea to His Excellency 
the Governor and Lady Colby, and the assembled guests. 

Again, as there were constant complaints that the children under five in 
the college nursery were bored because they had nothing to do, and were 
consequently irritable and unhappy, | persuaded all students who had children 
in the nursery to form a fathers’ club, and they did some thoroughly good 
work in the making and mending of toys. They learnt, incidentally and by 
practical means, something of the psychological aspects of play in childhood 
which should benefit them as teachers even of senior pupils. 

I did everything I could to encourage the two women students to play a full 
and equal part in the general life of the college, and to be judged on their 
merits and not principally on their sex. It was very fortunate for me that they 
are both good students; both are members of the Student Council, and one of 
them is its very efficient and charming secretary. 

All this would seem to suggest that there is really no such thing as “female 
education” (which is an unpleasant and inaccurate phrase); there is just 
“‘“education’’, and the more of it and the wider the variety of it one gives to 
people of both sexes the more lasting will be its results. 

In December 1950 I started, as one of the normal college clubs and societies, 
a supper club, and this has confirmed me in the view expressed above. I started 
it for two reasons. The first was that a complaint was made in Council that 
since I had synchronised the students’ wives’ time-table with that of their 
husbands, the men grew very bored at lunch-time while they were sitting about 
waiting for the meal to be ready, and my reply that if they were doing their 
job properly they would not be waiting and grumbling, but helping, really 
astonished them. The other reason was that some of the studenis who went 
down at the end of last session told me that if only they had known what their 
wives were taught in cookery last session they would be in a better position 
to see these things carried out in their own homes and in their villages now 
that they have left. The answer seemed to be the supper club, though I did 
not expect it to become quite so popular as it did. 

Membership, because of the lack of cooking facilities, was limited to twenty 
families, and I suspect that its very exclusiveness gave the club a certain social 
cachet. The club met once a week at 5.30 p.m.; supper was at approximately 
7.15, and members dispersed at 8 p.m. Students joined as family units, i.e. 
man and wife together. Children were not allowed, but students were expected 
to see that their children were cared for by a neighbour or friend. A treasurer 
was appointed, and the subscription of 3d. per week per person just covered 
the cost. Members unable to attend, though this happened very rarely, notified 
the treasurer two days in advance; members unable to pay in cash contributed 
the equivalent amount in kind, e.g. maize flour, tomatoes, bananas, mangoes, 
which they had grown themselves. Each week two members, husband and 
wife, were responsible for doing the shopping two days before club night, and 
on the night itself four members, two husbands and two wives, took early duty. 
‘The wives on early duty found out from me what was to be cooked, and laid 
out all the necessary utensils and supplies. One of the husbands on early duty 
gathered the firewood, made the fire, put on the water for washing up, and it 
rather curiously became the tradition for him also to make our final cup of 
tea and serve it to all of us. ‘This was not discouraged, as I wanted the African 
husbands to regard it as a privilege and not a degradation to help in the house. 
The other husband was responsible for the blackboard work. 

The wives usually did the cooking, though the husbands sometimes helped. 
While the food was being prepared the husbands wrote notes of methods, 
quantities and prices, notes of the food values of the meals served, and notes 
on household accounts. Members of the club thus acquired a small body of 
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information about how to cook pleasant dishes, how to ensure a varied and 
pleasant diet for themselves and their families, and how to lay out the money 
they spend on food to the best advantage. 
Some of the suppers it was possible to provide for 3d. per week per head 

were: 

Fried egg and chips (chips made from cassava) and tea. 

Lancashire hotpot and tea. 

Vegetable pie, fruit, and tea. 

Vegetable soup, cake, and tea. 

Stuffed tomatoes, banana fritters, and tea. 

Stuffed pumpkin, fruit salad, and tea. 


After three months’ running, the club had in hand some small quantities 
of dry groceries and a few shillings in cash, deliberately saved in order to have 
fresh fish, a rather more expensive dish, for an end of term supper. One of 
the most valuable aspects of this club is that the students and their families at 
least began to learn to plan their money and their meals ahead—as we had a 
ten-minute discussion of the accounts at the end of each meeting—and were 
encouraged to save up for the things they want, even if the thing they wanted 
was nothing more important than a fish supper. 

All proceedings were conducted in English, husbands acting as interpreters 
where necessary, partly because English proved to be the only common lan- 
guage, partly to give the students’ wives practice in speaking English, and 
partly to emphasise that equality of status which exists between man and 
woman in civilised communities. 

Sometimes there was quite a long interval while the food was cooking, and 
it was intended that during that time club members should either sing the 
songs of their own part of the country, as many of them were members of the 
college choir, or listen to suggestions for making simple things to add to the 
comfort and convenience of the home. 

The students, however, proved very keen on the social aspects of the club, 
and they never wanted to sing, but constantly asked for instruction about table 
manners and social customs, and the way to make simple kitchen equipment 
for their homes. Amongst the things discussed were the making of a stearner, 
an oven from a petrol-tin, a fish slice, a grater, and a gate decorated with 
coloured balls to keep a baby safely at play in the khonde while the child learns 
independence and the mother goes on with her housework unimpeded by 
having a baby always tied to her back. 

At first students found some difficulty in accepting the European convention 
of sitting down to a meal with their wives. Soon, however, they regarded this 
as a part of the novelty and were rather pleased to do it. They all came to 
the supper club exceptionally well groomed and well turned out, and enjoyed 
as they said, ‘‘playing at being Europeans” on Wednesday nights. They even 
accepted a strict limitation to a British sugar ration as being part of the game. 

They asked about things like the use of table-clotas and table-mats, and as 
I have with me the mats used on High Table at the English college of which 
I was Principal and which were made by my students there, we used those; 
we had a High Table, and the whole thing had a curiously and surprisingly 
collegiate air which I found rather amusing, though it was sometimes a slight 
strain to supervise, and indeed help with the cooking, take off my overall and 
sit down at High Table to make polite conversation, and afterwards supervise 
the washing-up. By dint of showing the members some of those odd letters 
that appear in The Times occasionally, in which bishops and peers of the realm 
exchange hints on the best ways of washing up, I got them to the stage where 
they almost regarded it as a privilege, and it in fact became another of our 
traditions that the men always washed up. 
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Other people have evidently been thinking along the same lines, for an 
inquiry came recently to the provincial social welfare committee, of which 
I am a member, asking whether any suggestion could be made for running 
“family” cookery classes amongst the higher income groups of Africans, those 
who know enough about diet and have enough money to revolt against an 
unrelieved diet of nsima, but do not know enough to be able to vary their 
diet satisfactorily. It is interesting and significant that the complaints of 
monotony of diet and request for instruction came mostly from Boma employees 
and clerks. 

Though this has been a very small experiment, I think it may have served 
its turn by causing at least the more intelligent of the students to reconsider 
some aspects of their attitude towards family life. 


MASS EDUCATION IN THE WESTERN PROVINCES 
OF NIGERIA 


Egba Division 


r " g “ 
Tue principle of self-help is here still in its infancy. Orile Ilugun has begun 
the construction of a school, and Araromi, Efon, and Kugba have cut and 
cleared traces for roads to link themselves to the main road. 


Egbado Division 
This year has seen the bringing to fruition of the negotiations commenced 
several years ago to establish by joint enterprise a secondary school in the 


Division. A board of governors consisting of representatives of Govern- 
ment, the native authorities, the missions, and the Egbado Union has been 
formed, a principal and one other teacher have been appointed, a site has been 
chosen, and the first buildings are to commence shortly. Funds amounting to 
£2,000 have been collected by voluntary contributions from all over the 
Division. ‘This notable effort has absorbed virtually all the energies devoted 
to self-help in the Egbado Division during the year. 


Ishan Division 

A spirit of self-help has been shown in continued efforts to build and 
maintain roads and schools, and the community of Igueben has set a good 
example in building a cattle kraal to prevent the indiscriminate wandering of 
cattle over the countryside. 


Kukuruku Division 

Community development projects, mainly schools, reading-rooms, and 
markets, have been carried out in twenty-six of the thirty-six native authority 
areas in the Division. 

The people of Ijebu Igbo have raised nearly £7,000 for the development 
of their Molusi College and at Ipara, in the Remo district, a very fine ‘‘united”’ 
community school has been constructed. Other schemes already finished range 
from the construction of maternity centres to the draining of swamps. 


Ekiti Divison 

Ekiti has made progress with roads, schools, maternity centres, market 
stalls, community centres, post offices, and reading-rooms. New sites are being 
laid out for three villages and a number of towns have new quarters planned. 
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Owo Division 

In the Oka District the people have built new roads, a new post office, and 
a community centre. 

An agricultural scheme of some magnitude is planned in the Akoko District 
between Ikeram and Akunu. The farmers concerned have pledged their 
support for the proposed scheme, which is still in the chrysalis stage and which 
envisages co-operative mixed farming on modern, mechanised lines—combined 
with cattle rearing—for the cultivation of food crops; 150 acres are provisionally 
being set aside for the cultivation of hill rice and the construction of a mill to 
process it is under consideration. 

Ibadan Division 

Community centres have been built by local effort, with some Government 
assistance in materials and advice, at Eruwa and New Eruwa; similar centres 
are in course of construction at Igboora and Lanlate and will soon be com- 
pleted. New roads have been constructed and existing roads improved by 
local effort in the Eruwa and Igboora villages. At Igboora a reservoir con- 
structed by the villagers with expert advice will improve the water supply. In 
Iwo, town planning has begun in earnest and an extensive road system is 
contemplated linking the various quarters of the town. 

Oyo Division 

The reorganised Divisional Council and District Councils, with their large 
new-elected element, have worked satisfactorily, and valuable experience of 
the committee system is being gained by literate members. Literate commoners 
have been admitted to the Alafin’s courts and to several of the district courts. 


Llesha Division 

Maternity centres have been built by communal effort at Ijebu-Ijesha, 
Essa-Oke, Ife-Iwara, and New Ikeji. 

Warri Division 

The reorganised, fully elective, Itsekiri native authority council began to 
function towards the end of 1949. 

One of the first decisions of the new council was to transfer the headquarters 
of the native authority from Ode-Itsekiri, a small but ancient village in the 
creeks, to the mainland, and an ambitious project to found a new town with 
a modern lay-out drawn with the advice of the town planning officer has 
been started. To finance this proposal the people agreed to a special rate of 
2s. 6d. per adult male for two years. ‘Two community schools are functioning, 
and it is the intention of the native authority to take these over in the near 
future. The people of Koko have, by communal effort, turned their village 
into a model of its kind, but other villages have so far shown little will to follow 
their example. 

Western [jaw Divisicn 

The native authority council, which was reconstituted in 1949 or. a fully 
elective basis and at least a third of whose members are now fully literate, has 
made a most promising start. Owing to transport difficulties it meets only 
quarterly, but has been content to accept the advice and actions of a general 
purpose committee, which meets monthly, on all but the major questions. 
Several villages in this division have built village halls and foreshore walls to 
protect themselves from flooding. It is hoped that the native authority will 
be able to take over three community schools, built and managed by the people, 
in 1951-2. 

Education 
In the decade which is just ending a widespread desire for education has 
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led to a tremendous increase in the number of primary schools in the Western 
Region. They now number over 3,000, of which nearly 2,000, employing some 
10,000 teachers, are assisted by annual Government grants. In nearly all cases 
the buildings and furniture are provided by a community building effort or 
out of community or church subscriptions, and in some Provinces in 1950 there 
has been a marked effort by the church communities to put up new buildings, 
particularly in connection with the reorganisation of schools into departments. 

The cost of teachers’ salaries, in these assisted schools alone, amounted in 
1950 to over £600,000, and of this about one-third has been provided out of 
school fees and about two-thirds by Government. The cost of salaries is by 
far the biggest item of school expenditure and is mounting rapidly as teachers 
improve in qualifications. While at present the increase is being met by 
Government grant, it is evident that a large increase in local contributions will 
be necessary to relieve what has become a disproportionate burden on regional 
finances. ‘The most important task of the immediate future is to reorganise 
the primary schools and supplement the Government grants and children’s 
fees with an organised system of community aid in the form of education rates, 
without which it will be impossible to provide the schools with the minimum 
trained staff necessary for efficiency. 

Divisional education committees have met regularly during 1950. The 
work of these committees has been a valuable preparation for the work of the 
future local education committees which will be set up under the Ordinance 
to guide councils and local education authorities in the use of the funds at 
their disposal for the improvement of the schools in their areas. Parent-teacher 
associations exist in most provinces, but vary greatly in usefulness, only a small 
proportion at present being really active. 

There is a steady growth in the popularity of institutions for the education 
of girls and women. There is a growing tendency towards the establishment 
of separate girls’ departments or schools where formerly there were mixed 
schools, and towards the establishment of boarding departments. 

There is a continued demand for domestic science centres, but development 
is hindered by the shortage of qualified teachers. The main problem still 
remains, however, that of attracting more girls into the school system, in which 
there is at present only about one girl for every four boys. 

There has been a slight increase in the number of teacher-training classes 
for both men and women, and the number of trained teachers expected from 
the training centres in 1950 is nearly 700. The building of the new Government 
women’s training centre at Ilesha is proceeding rapidly. 

There has been a considerable increase in the provision for girls’ secondary 
education and the proportion of girls from the Western Provinces entering 
Queen’s College has gone up. Good progress is being made with the building 
of the new Queen’s College at Ede; also with the building of the Government 
boys’ secondary school at Ughelli and with the extension of Ibadan Govern- 
ment College. 

The adult education schemes in the region continue to make good progress. 
In the original areas over ninety centres are in active operation, with over 
280 instructors, and over 11,000 mass education booklets have been sold this 
year. Preparations are being made for campaigns in three new areas. 


NOTES 
Mass Educatton—Greece 
This note on community development employment in Greece is extracted 
from the bulletin of the United Nations Welfare Mission in Greece, and is a 
report by R. R. Neild, of the U.N. Economic Commission for Europe. 
The C.D.E. (Community Development Employment) is essentially a highly 
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simplified scheme of public works for the relief of unemployment and the 
development of local resources, adapted to the needs of an under-developed 
economy where there is chronic open and disguised unemployment. Crudely 
stated, it is a scheme for promoting local public works of the simplest sort 
by providing central funds for wage payment, while leaving the initiative and 
responsibility for the execution of the works in the hands of the villages and 
towns. It is operated primarily in rural areas to which it is most suited, but 
it has also been extended to certain towns. 

In order to understand the scheme and its implications, it is essential to 
bear in mind the general stage of development of the Greek economy and 
particularly of the rural areas where the scheme largely operates. It is a 
primarily agricultural economy based on primitive techniques. 

Underlying everything else is the extreme poverty, particularly of most 
rural areas. The amount of capital per head is exceedingly low. It has been 
estimated that on the average each peasant possesses some three hectares of 
land and in some cases the holdings are as small as one hectare or less. (It is 
important to note, however, that there was a land reform in the 1920s and that 
the peasants generally own their land holdings.) There is little pasture and 
there are few animals except the simplest and hardiest, namely sheep and 
goats, which graze on the scrub and trees in the wasteland and mountain-sides. 
Agricultural methods are extremely backward, and even the simplest modern 
methods such as the use of selected seed are often unknown. There is as a result 
tremendous scope for improvement in agricultural techniques and yields at 
very low cost. 

The average village contains only the simplest communal amenities. There 
are still many villages which can be reached only by paths up which only man 
on foot, donkeys, and mules can pass. Many villages are without water supplies, 
with the result that water has to be carried by hand or on the backs of animals 
over considerable distances. Similarly, medical facilities, communications, and 
other amenities are very limited. In these conditions of simple subsistence 
agriculture there is very severe under-employment and disguised unemploy- 
ment. It is estimated that in 50 per cent of the villages in Greece the peasants 
have work to do on their land for only six months of the year or less, while in 
a further 20 to 25 per cent of villages the average period of employment is six 
to eight months. For the rest of the year they are virtually idle, and even in the 
active months there is considerable man-power idle, or so uselessly employed 
that it could be diverted to other activity without any significant loss. 

Superimposed on these conditions of life, there has been the prolonged 
history of turmoil and political instability. In the past fifty years there have 
been seven external wars quite apart from internal revolutions and the recent 
civil war. The sufferings of Greece in the past ten years are well known, but 
it is harder to visualise their internal effects and the way in which they have 
induced frustration and stagnation in the communities, quite apart from 
physical destruction. 

Before C.D.E. was introduced, many forms of social relief existed. Nearly 
all consisted of direct relief in cash payments or benefits in kind to the recipients. 
The aid was widely and thinly spread and inadequate. It was clear that, with 
national income so low, with technically trained staff such as doctors, welfare 
workers, etc., so scarce, and with administrative machinery so limited in its 
capacities, direct relief of this sort—regardless of its inherent merits or defects— 
could not provide an answer to the poverty and under-employment, especially 
in rural lands. There had, however, existed in the past a fairly strong tradition 
of communal enterprise in the rural villages. Before the war, a certain amount 
of rural road-building and similar work was undertaken by voluntary labour, 
each man giving so many days of his time to the purpose. This form of com- 
munal work had, however, been virtually extinguished by the ten years of war, 
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occupation, and civil war. It was in the light of these conditions that C.D.E. 
was devised. 

The scheme’s objectives were, first, to provide work and income for the 
under-employed; second, to develop local resources by employing local people 
with their own tools and simple techniques, at the same time taking advantage 
of their local self-interest in such work; third, to ensure a system that did not 
overtax the limited administration of the country. With these conditions and 
objectives in mind, the scheme proposed was roughly as follows: villages (at 
first an experimental sample) were invited to put up proposals for simple works 
and were told that if they would draw up plans, in the simplest sense of the 
word, the Government would provide money to pay wages to workers on the 
project. ‘The proposals were examined by the district government offices and 
were then sent on to Athens, where they were screened and, if approved, funds 
were allocated for the wage payments. 

The main features of the scheme were as follows: first, it did not depend 
on any plans drawn up by the central government, but was left entirely to the 
responsibility of the villages themselves to decide whether they wished to 
partake in the scheme and what form of work they would like to undertake; 
second, the wage was set at a level which provided an automatic selective 
mechanism. It was, and still is, equal to 11,000 drachma per day, or only 
five shillings. This is enough to provide a bare subsistence allowance, or 
perhaps a little more if several members of a single family work on the scheme. 
It is, however, so low that nobody would accept it if they could find other 
wage employment or do work of any value on their own land. It thus provides 
a simple means of sorting out the needy and unemployed from those in better 
circumstances, and work on C.D.E. projects is offered to anybody in the 
community who cares to come and join in. This avoids the necessity for case- 
by-case assessment of eligibility for work relief, which would be quite impracti- 
cable as an administrative procedure in an undeveloped economy such as 
Greek rural areas. In addition, the wage is one of the factors that tends to 
direct the scheme into those areas or villages that are poorest and most in need 
of work. Thus, applications for work under the scheme should tend to come 
from the poorest areas, whilst the richer ones are not so interested. Third, the 
scheme manages to operate with the barest minimum of manufactured equip- 
ment or materials, which are, of course, extremely scarce. It depends essentially 
on the villages using for the greater part their own tools, such as picks and 
shovels, and techniques which they understand. At first no funds were available 
for materials and the communities were told that they must find them out of 
their own resources. Since then, parallel schemes have been developed for 
supplying materials. In practice, the requirements are relatively simple, since 
most of the work consists of making simple dust roads, irrigation ditches, and 
so on, for which the quantity of materials required is relatively slight. Simple 
materials such as cement and water-pipes are the chief requirements from 
outside. Finally, the scheme requires relatively little technical skill. The forms 
of work selected by villages to be undertaken with their own tools are usually 
those which they understand. ‘Technical assistance is available from district 
engineers, but they are rather thin on the ground. In practice, they can 
sometimes do little more than make an occasional visit to the work and give 
simple advice on the line to be followed by roads, ditches, and so on. In other 
ceases, where engineering advice is more plentiful, more ambitious schemes 
appear to have been undertaken with detailed surveying and planning. It is, 
however, evident that even without engineering advice there is still great scope 
for works that require practically no technical assistance in addition to the 
common sense of the peasants, supplemented perhaps by that of a lorry driver on 
road gradients. 

The amount of work accomplished under the scheme so far appears to be 
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very large in relation to the money spent and the number employed. The 
scheme was first introduced in May 1948. At that time the civil war was at 
its height and there was a tremendous number of refugees in the towns and 
villages in the valleys, who had been evacuated from isolated mountain villages 
and other areas where they could not be protected. At the end of 1948 the 
number of refugees was about three-quarters of a million, or some 10 per cent 
of the total population of the country. Though the scheme was not originally 
conceived for the relief of refugees, it was at this stage chiefly applied to refugee 
areas for that purpose. For reasons of equity and administrative simplicity 
there was, however, no discrimination between refugees and the indigenous 
population in these areas—both could obtain employment equally under the 
scheme. The scheme grew gradually during 1948 and 1949, and as refugees 
returned to their villages it was naturally used less by evacuated refugees and 
more for the development and reconstruction of villages by their own population. 

The total number of persons employed reached a peak in June 1950, at 
the figure of 55,901 persons. The total amount of money paid out in wages by 
June 1950 was: Dr. 60,000,000,000 (£'1,450,000) at the current exchange rate. 
In the same period, the works completed under the scheme were as follows: 


Roads 
New construction . ‘ : 1,564°9 km. 
Improved or repaired. ; . 3,707°3 5 


Agriculture 
Area irrigated ; ‘ , » 55,159 stremma 
Area drained ; , . - 37,5560 ,, 
Area covered by flood control schemes 125,484 __,, 
Re-afforestation . . . . 258,519 - 


Hygiene 
Water ‘ ; . 108 systems installed 
Sewers ‘ » - En ~ gy . 


In relation to the total cost, the amount of work accomplished appears from 
these estimates to have been remarkably high, although it is true that the type 
of work undertaken is very simple. One of the reasons for the very high returns 
that have been achieved is that, in addition to the recorded employment for 
which wages were paid, there has also been a considerable amount of voluntary 
labour put into the projects. 

The most fundamental point of the scheme is that it provides a mechanism 
for accelerating the rate of economic development of under-developed rural 
areas by using idle man-power operating within the limits of the technical skill, 
administrative machinery, and social framework of the country. In Greece, at 
the moment, a considerable amount of large-scale development work is being 
undertaken involving the use of modern techniques and machinery imported 
with American aid. This type of work varies from road building with modern 
American machinery and the construction of hydro-electric schemes to the 
introduction of agricultural machinery and livestock. It is, however. clear from 
Greek experience that the rate at which an under-developed country can absorb 
such advanced equipment is limited by its technical and administrative capacity 
and that any attempt to exceed the absorptive capacity will lead to waste. 
At a certain point there are no more qualified people to operate equipment 
and no administration to organise its use. Second, these schemes cannot, at 
least until their maturity, have much effect on the level of employment or 
income in most rural areas. The C.D.E. stands in contrast to these schemes, 
or as complementary to them, Its virtue is that it promoted labour intensive 
rather than capital intensive investment, the scope for which is enormous. 
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In its economic aspects, the chief merits of the scheme are that it demands 
relatively limited financial resources, that it requires little imported equipment 
or materials, and that it yields very rapid returns. ‘The inflationary effects of 
public works of this sort are as a result likely to be relatively slight even if they 
are introduced on a large scale. In comparison with other investment it will, 
on balance, increase demand for consumer goods very much more than that 
for capital equipment and materials. In countries such as the Arab States 
where the scheme might be introduced with international financing for the 
relief of refugees or the indigenous population, it would, therefore, primarily 
require imports of foodstuffs and consumer goods rather than large quantities 
of equipment and materials. 

The size of the returns yielded by C.D.E. investments is hard to assess, but 
they appear to be very much higher than one might expect, essentially because 
in a very under-developed area the most elementary investments have never 
been exploited. Irrigation and drainage of land, which can be undertaken by 
ditch-digging, are examples. In reafforestation, the returns are naturally yielded 
only after a long period. 

In the case of roads, however, which have been one of the main objectives of 
C.D.E. work, the returns appear to be surprisingly high. In many cases, the 
roads built under C.D.E. connect villages to existing roads where there has 
previously been nothing more than a mule- or foot-path. Where villages have 
no road it is often impossible for them to grow any crops for sale on the market. 
For example, they may grow almost only crops which they need for their own 
consumption and their production may be scarcely adapted to a market 
economy. ‘The opening of a road may change the whole pattern of the economic 
life. For example, I visited a village in the mountains south of Patras which is 
11 kilometres from the nearest road of any sort. It was a typical small village 
consisting of only forty families. As a result of its isolation, however, it was 
relatively rich in land; half the available arable land was lying uncultivated, 
since there was no means of disposing of any additional output above that 
which they already produced for home consumption. Without a road, wine 
was the one product that it was profitable to send on mule-back over 11 kilo- 
metres to the nearest road. When I went there the villagers had nearly com- 
pleted the construction of a road and were full of schemes for bringing their 
idle land under cultivation and developing their agricultural production when 
the road was opened and access to the nearest market was available. This is 
probably an extreme example. Nevertheless, it did appear that relatively high 
returns were usually obtained as a result of the very limited investment which 
C.D.E. work representeg. The high level of returns is partly the natural result 
of the peasants’ choice of projects. ‘They naturally choose those projects which 
are going to be most profitable. In some cases, of course, the returns are 
largely in the form of social benefits. As an example of this, I saw a remarkable 
scheme for sewage-laying in Patras where, by building sewers out of local stone, 
using largely refugees for the work, most of the town was now linked to the 
main drainage system in place of only some 10 to 20 per cent before. 

In its social aspects the advantages of the scheme are relatively obvious. 
First, it is in one sense a very simple system of social insurance, giving oppor- 
tunities of useful employment to the unemployed. Second, it has the advantage 
of tapping and even developing the community spirit, which is very strong in 
such a backward economy, and possibly particularly strong in Greece through 
the isolation of villages and through their poor continuity as the lowest social 
and political entity that has endured through wars, revolutions, dictatorship, 
and the upheavals of their recent history. In practice, the extent of the 
enthusiasm for the scheme in these villages where I saw it in practice was 
extremely impressive. It represented the first time for many years that the face 
of a village had been changed by any significant improvement in its amenities. 
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After a period of stagnation and often destruction the peasants appeared to 
feel that they had found something that was worth doing and in which they 
could take some pride as their own independent achievement, In some cases, 
their interest in the work is sufficient for them to offer their services quite 
voluntarily without any wage payment once the scheme has set them in motion. 
There is, however, one important point which would probably be particularly 
relevant to the application of the scheme in other countries; that is, that Greece 
has had a land reform, so that the peasants own their own land and are directly 
interested in any work that improves the land and its productivity. If the 
peasants were, in fact, tenant farmers, their interest and willingness to work 
on schemes of land improvement might be considerably less. 

Finally, there are the problems of administering the scheme. It is probably 
these that are the effective limits to the scale on which C.D.E. can be applied. 
The difficulty springs primarily from the limited capacity of the administrative 
machinery of the country and from its considerable centralisation—features 
which are probably typical of countries at the same stage of development as 
Greece. On one side, the scheme is not known in many areas, although once 
it starts in an area it is likely to spread, since villages tend to follow the example 
of their neighbours and become interested in the scheme. On the other side, 
there is the lack of technical assistance and machinery for reviewing and 
supervising work, which the scheme avoids as far as possible by relatively loose 
administration, relying on the motives and common sense of the peasants to 
direct work into the most useful fields and to prevent any abuse of funds. It 
was impossible in the short time I was there to assess how serious these limits 
are. Everybody I met was in favour of extending the scheme, and at the same 
time it appeared that the administration would be improved and extended as 
local government was strengthened and power decentralised. This is, therefore, 


part of the general problem of administration entailing the development of 
local governments with local budgets, and so on. 


Welfare in Lusaka 

The African welfare department of the management board of Lusaka, 
Northern Rhodesia, continues to find new worlds and to set about methodically 
conquering them. From its recent bulletins we learn that the membership of 
the women’s institutes is growing, and that they are wanting to link up with 
the girls’ clubs: which seems an excellent thing for both parties, provided they 
do it tactfully so as not to frighten the girls away. Some members of the 
women’s institutes are helping in house-visiting, and this work “‘is bearing 
results, not only in a higher standard of house cleanliness, but in the friendly 
relationship” that is developing all round. 

The boys’ club members are doing more and more of their own chores: 
hoeing, grass-cutting, whitewashing, and making tennis-courts. A new boys’ 
club has sprung up on a tribal basis: the Akunda Youth Club. It will be 
interesting to see whether this movement spreads. 

Folk-dancing and dramatics flourish. Munali school performed a passion 
play, with the co-operation of the Lusaka amateur dramatic society; the school 
choir sang Bach chorales between scenes. European folk-dances, especially 
those from Scandinavia, vie in popularity with African dances at club dance 
evenings. 

We are very glad to be kept thus up to date with what is going on in Lusaka; 
but there must be similar work in Zomba, Nairobi, Kampala—and a hundred 
other places—which we hear nothing of. May we please be told? 


Notes from the Sudan 
The Minister of Education told the Sudan Legislative Assembly that 
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expenditure on education at and above the elementary level would be 37 per 
cent more in 1952 than in 1951. The difficulty in expansion was not in finance, 
but in providing buildings and teachers. In 1950, twenty-seven elementary 
schools were opened instead of the twenty planned; in other departments, the 
expansion was proceeding up to time, except for the doubling of the girls’ 
training college, which was held up for lack of suitable candidates. 

Gordon College has been admitted by the University of London to the 
special relationship, and is to become the University College of Khartoum. 
We reprint from the Sudan Government public relations bulletin a résumé of 
the new university college’s history: 


‘By a letter to the public press dated 30th November 1898, Lord 
Kitchener, Governor-General of the Sudan, appealed to the British public 
for funds to found and maintain with British money for the education of the 
people of the Sudan ‘a College bearing the name of the Gordon Memorial 
College, to be a pledge that the memory of Gordon is still alive among us, 
and that his aspirations are at length to be realised’. 

As a result of that appeal more than £122,000 sterling was subscribed. 

Land was allotted for the college, buildings were erected and the college 
was started in 1902 as a primary and technical school under the control of 
the education department of the Sudan Government. In 1905 secondary 
education was added and developed until in 1924 it entirely replaced 
primary education, and when ten years later technical instruction was 
removed, the college became a wholly secondary school. 

Post-secondary courses were gradually added and by 1945 had replaced 
secondary education, and in that year the college became academically and 
administratively independent of the Government. A Council representing 
the general public and the educational, commercial, administrative, and 
other interests in the Sudan and reinforced by members of high academical 
standing from outside was established to govern the college. 

By a trust deed dated 11th July 1946, an endowment fund was created 
by the Sudan Government, and trustees were appointed to invest the capital 
and apply the interest for ‘the maintenance, benefit and upkeep’ of the 
college. To this fund was allotted one million pounds sterling from the 
grant-in-aid made by the British Government to the Sudan Government. 

The Kitchener School of Medicine was founded in 1924, but plans for its 
foundation were initiated eight years earlier. By an appeal dated 27th Sep- 
tember 1916 and issued through the Governors of Provinces, Sir Reginald 
Wingate, Governor-General of the Sudan, appealed for funds to found as 
‘an integral part of the Gordon Memorial College Foundation, a school of 
medicine as a memorial to Lord Kitchener,’ The appeal was issued also in 
Britain and supported by the chairman of the executive committee of the 
Gordon Memorial College. 

In consequence of these appeals, funds were contributed and a gift of 
land and house property in Khartoum and Omdurman was made by Ahmed 
Bey Hashem El-Baghdadi. Buildings were erected and a school of medicine 
established: and equipped for the instruction of students in the science and 
practice of medicine, surgery, and kindced or allied subjects, and for the 
extension and improvement of the knowledge of medicine among the 
Sudanese.” 


The Deim Musa night school in Port Sudan has now an attendance of over 
one hundred, mostly adults. There are four other successful night schools in 
the town. An adult literacy class has been started at Mareng, and other literacy 
campaigns are in full swing. 

The Government girls’ school at Tonj, the first Government girls’ boarding 
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school in the Southern Sudan, has had a successful first year. Thirty-five of 
the original thirty-seven girls successfully stayed the course, and applicants for 
1952 are more than the school can accommodate. 

It is pleasing to learn that college students are volunteering to help in the 
literary campaigns. Ten students from Gordon College and ten from Wadi 
Seidna Secondary School are helping in the campaigns at Berber and Shendi; 
and four from Bakht er Ruda are helping at El Nahud and Abu Guta. At least 
3,000 illiterates will be tackled in these campaigns. Four girls from Gordon 
College and two from Wad Medani Intermediate School are helping in a small 
campaign amongst women in four Gezira villages. We hope that the example 
which these thirty students are setting will be widely followed. 


Literacy in Syria 

We learn from the Unesco Courter that Syria is planning to abolish illiteracy 
within ten years. Education accounts for one-fifth of the total Government 
expenditure, and this is to be increased to one-fourth. 

The big news in this scheme, however, is that every Syrian, man or woman, 
who is qualified to help in the campaign is legally compelled to do so. Everyone 
with a school certificate gained within the last ten years must serve as a part- 
time teacher, and every candidate for the Civil Service must give three months’ 
service. Special attention is being paid to the nomads. 

What would happen if we tried this in West Africa, or some other region 
which has lots of would-be civil servants? Of course, we all prefer voluntary 
social service to compulsion. But do we prefer few voluntary social workers, 
with masses of illiteracy, to many social workers, under compulsion, with a 
big reduction in illiteracy? It may be worth considering which is the greater 
evil. And there may be something to be said for doubling or trebling the 
public of the literature bureaux. 


Unesco Mission to Pakistan 

Unesco’s missions are some of the best things it is doing. Though not 
educational in the narrow sense, the Unesco mission to give scientific assistance 
towards Pakistan’s economic development is a good example of the work 
Unesco can do; and we are glad to reprint some extracts from Unesco’s bulletin 
about it. 


“A Danish scientist has arrived in Karachi to head a United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organisation team assigned to 
co-operate with Pakistan in harnessing the country’s natural resources, both 
above and below ground. He is Dr. Gunnar Norgaard, forty-seven-year-old 
geodesy expert. The three other members of the team are Michael Fournier 
d’Albe, a British physicist now conducting research in France, Henry I. S. 
Thirlaway, a British scientist teaching in Australia, and Karl Wienert, a 
German geophysicist. 

“Prior to taking his Unesco post, Dr. Norgaard taught geology and 
geophysics at the University of Lund in Sweden. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, he is the inventor of a portable gravimeter—an 
instrument for measuring variations in the earth’s gravitational pull—which 
is widely used for geodetic purposes and prospecting. His main task will 
be to assist Pakistani scientists in mapping their country and thus lay the 
foundation of future prospecting for petroleum and other mineral resources. 

“Mr. Fournier d’Albe will be the mission’s ‘expert on the physics of 
cloud formation’. He will work with Pakistani meteorologists, upon their 
request, in trying to raise the amount of rainfall on marginal land now 
unsuited for agriculture. Since 1948, Mr. Fournier d’Albe has been asso- 
ciated with the Puy-de-Dome Observatory at Clermont Ferrand in the 
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centre of France, which is operated by the French Institute of Geophysics 
in Paris. There, he participated in rain-making experiments conducted 
on the 5,000-foot-high peak of the Puy-de-Dome, which were particularly 
relevant to conditions in Pakistan, he said, because they were conducted 
on the ground without airplanes and other expensive equipment. Silver 
iodide, ordinary salt solutions, and other chemicals were sprayed into clouds 
wreathing the peak and carried by winds to produce rain in surrounding 
regions. 

“Mr. Thirlaway is a member of the Geology Department of the Univer- 
sity of Sydney. As the team’s seismologist, he will assist the Pakistani 
Government in determining what regions are most vulnerable to earthquakes 
and what can be done to adapt building construction to these conditions. 

“Dr. Wienert, who is forty-eight, will serve on the mission as its expert 
in terrestrial magnetism. In 1938 and 1939, he conducted studies in this 
field as a member of an expedition to Tibet. 

“The budget of the mission includes $35,000 for scientific equipment 
to be used in Pakistan. Five fellowships for Pakistani scientists also will be 
offered,” 


Unesco Opens Teacher-Training Centre in Mexico 

A regional centre to train teachers and produce educational materials 
needed by Latin-American countries in their campaign against illiteracy and 
low-living standards was officially opened on gth May 1951, in Mexico by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation. President 
Miguel Aleman of Mexico and Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, Unesco Director 
General, inaugurated the centre at Patzcuaro in the Mexican state of 
Michoacan. The centre, under the directorship of Dr. Lucas Ortiz, former head 
of Mexico’s rural education department, will train more than 800 specialised 
teachers over five years. 

These teachers will become experts in “fundamental education” —Unesco’s 
term to describe education aimed at teaching people to live better lives in 
their everyday environments. They will follow a 21-month course at the 
Patzcuaro centre in teams which will include adult educators, agricultural 
experts, rural schoolteachers, sanitary engineers and nurses. The centre will 
carry out research in simple reading texts, films, film strips, wall charts and 
posters needed in this form of education and, at present, in very short supply. 

The centre at Patzcuaro is the result of close co-operation between national 
and international agencies. Its land and buildings have been furnished by the 
Mexican Government. Three other United Nations agencies—the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation, the International Labour Organisation and the World 
Health Organisation, will help staff its faculty. The Organisation of American 
States, one of the co-sponsors of the centre, is making it an annual grant. 
Accommodation for 100 students will be provided during the first year of 
operation. At present, there are fifty students at Patzcuaro from Mexico and 
other Latin-American countries, all studying under Unesco fellowships, the 
fifty others to be sent by their own countries. 

Patzcuaro, lying 7,000 feet high, is located in a region dotted with lakes 
and often called the “Switzerland of Mexico”. It was chosen as the centre’s 
site because of the variety of communities available nearby for study. Three 
“laboratory” areas have been selected by the centre’s director and the Mexican 
Government. One is typical of Mexico’s tropical lowlands, another of her 
mountain regions and the third has a problem faced by educators throughout 
Latin-America—that of a population speaking an Indian language without 
any fixed spelling or grammar. 

The Patzcuaro centre for Latin-America is the first of what has been planned 
as a chain of Unesco training and production centres. The discussion on this 
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special project at the general conference of Unesco is reported on page 212 
of this issue. 


The Unesco General Conference 

UNESCO has adopted the name of Unesco, and delegates from all nations 
regularly use it. A British delegate at international assemblies has to get used 
to hearing French-speaking delegates talking about “?TONU” and “l?’?OMS” for 
what he himself thinks of as “UN” and ‘‘WHO”’, But the word Unesco is now 
international, Oversea Education will recognise its new status by dropping the 
capitals and writing it as Unesco. 

Unesco’s sixth general conference was held in Paris from 18th June to 
11th July. It was a busy conference, and perhaps the best of the series: the 
best, in the sense that less time was wasted in empty oratory, and less in fencing 
and sparring. There have been two chief spates of oratory at earlier con- 
ferences: the first at the very beginning, when the leader of each delegation 
says how glad he is to be here, and how determined his country is to do its 
best for Unesco; the second a few days later, when the Director-General’s 
annual report is being discussed, and each delegation says what a fine man the 
Director-General is, what an encouraging report he has written, and what in 
his country’s views are the chief imperfections in an almost perfect organisation. 
This time, the first of these was suppressed entirely, the second curtailed by 
the imposition of a fifteen-minute limit on speeches—a limit which was 
surprisingly well maintained. An excellent beginning. 

As for the fencing and sparring—well, there is certainly an advantage in 
going to the conferences year after year. You get to know the other delegates, 
and to understand their point of view. A good many of the people with whom 
the British delegates have to do business on colonial affairs are regulars: French, 
Belgians, Indians, Pakistanis, Americans, Mexicans, for example. You know 
each other’s general point of view, and can guess how your propositions are 
likely to strike the others. It makes for good committee work when you can 
meet round the table as old friends. 

This sixth conference was an extremely friendly one. There was hardly any 
friction. Japan and West Germany were admitted to membership, only one 
member voting against each: Israel against Germany and the Philippines 
against Japan. Three Indo-Chinese states, Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam, 
were also admitted, bringing the total strength to sixty. There was very little 
anti-colonial feeling expressed; in fact, India and Liberia on one occasion paid 
generous compliments to British achievements in colonial education. Nor was 
there any of the feeling that has sometimes existed previously of tension between 
the conference and the Director-General. ‘They seem to have come to terms. 

The British delegation to the sixth conference was strengthened by the 
assistance of Mr. Othman, State Secretary of Selangor, Malaya. In succeeding 
notes we discuss some of the more interesting details of the conference. 


Unesco’s Special Project in Fundamental Education 

There has been a growing feeling in Unesco that the organisation ought to 
try something more ambitious to make an impression on the dead-weight mass 
of ignorance which is the cause of so much of the trouble in the world. (There 
is a tendency to go further, and to speak as if all the troubles of the world were 
due to ignorance: teach people to read and write, to compost their farms and 
ventilate their houses, to drain the mosquito swamp, form co-operative societies, 
and hold folk-dance festivals, and we shall all be happy and peaceful. But 
Unesco as a whole does not go to this length.) The special project in fundamental 
education is the outcome of this feeling. On page 116 in our issue of April 
1951 we reprinted the Unesco Press release giving details of the project. The 
gist of it is that a chain of six regional centres is to be established over a period 
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of twelve years at a cost of twenty million dollars. The functions of the centres 
will be to train workers in fundamental education, to produce sample educa- 
tional materials, and to carry on research in educational techniques. 

‘The scheme was certainly ambitious enough; in fact, the two thoughts that 
first come to an Englishman’s mind are, Where is Unesco to find the men? 
and, Where is it to find the money? But there is no doubt that it caught the 
imagination of the conference: as in fact it deserved to. The general feeling 
of the conference was, We don’t know if Unesco can do it, but if Unesco can 
it will be a great thing, and it is worth any effort necessary to make it a success. 
A whole day was occupied by a chain of speakers in saying this: a regrettable 
example of Unesco’s early and bad manner, Then the chairman got the scheme 
referred to a working party for a discussion of ways and means. ‘The chairman 
of the working party was Sefior Castro Leal of Mexico: an excellent chairman, 
firm and business-like, speaking both French and English in addition to his 
native Spanish. 

The working party at once got down to bed-rock. From the financial point 
of view, the weakness of the scheme was the hope, not expressed but plainly 
implied, that Governments would subscribe large sums for it over and above 
their normal contributions to Unesco’s budget and to the U.N. technical 
assistance budget. This hope was expressed in the working party, and promptly 
dashed, as far as their Governments were concerned, by the British and 
American delegates. No other Government leaped into the breach thus revealed, 
so the working party rubbed its head ruefully and started to think again. The 
initiative was taken by the American delegation. The Americans had tremen- 
dous enthusiasm for the general idea behind the scheme, but combined this 
with a hard-headed sense of realities; moreover, they had a large secretarial 
staff and plenty of paper, and so were able to set out their point of view at 
length, well fortified with figures. It is not surprising that they convinced their 
coileagues. ‘Their thesis was that since no Government would make any extra 
contribution, Unesco should concentrate for the time being on making the 
best possible showing with what it had. No Ford or Rockefeller would consider 
putting money into a paper scheme, however imposing; what would impress 
them would be the sight of work actually going on, successful within its limits, 
and likely to be more successful if it had more money to work with. The first 
of the six centres had been opened at Patzcuaro in Mexico a few weeks before 
the conference opened; let Unesco get the second centre started as soon as 
possible, in 1952 if it could. This would cost an extra 105,000 dollars, which 
could be pared off the normal budget. Beyond that, Unesco could count on 
nothing; let it therefore do nothing beyond the sort of thing that cost no money, 
such as making the preliminary negotiations with Governments. 

The working party unanimously accepted this view, and accepted too the 
plea of the Pakistan delegate that the plan should be carried out in the most 
flexible way. The blue-print of the scheme must be treated as binding only in 
the broadest outline; all its details must be modified in the light of experience. 

The conference devoted a whole day to the discussion of the working party’s 
report. ‘There was little true discussion; most of the day was taken up by a 
succession of speakers claiming the establishment of a centre in their countries. 
It is a pity that national pride apparently does not allow a delegate to say, 
‘My country needs the sort of help a ceatre will give; may we have a centre?” 
and makes him instead say, ‘‘My country is doing a great deal of successful 
work in fundamental education, and is anxious to demonstrate to Unesco its 
faith in Unesco’s ideals and its admiration for Unesco’s policy in fundamental 
education, by assuming the responsibilities of a host country to one of the 
centres’. Not that it matters very much. But this sort of language deceives 
nobody, and makes the irreverent outsider laugh at Unesco; which is a pity. 
Also, it wastes time. However, after some hours of this, the Anglo-Saxon 
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countries led a revolt, and they got the chairman to rule that it was not for the 
conference to decide where the centres were to be. That was a matter for the 
Director-General and the Executive Board, 

The scheme thus leaves the conference in a much more workmanlike shape 
than it entered it. What Unesco needs now is the right staff. ‘That is another 
matter. 


Technical Assistance 

Unesco’s work is not so directly related to economic development as that 
of some other bodies, notably the Food and Agriculture Organisation. Never- 
theless, education and science—if not culture—have some economic conse- 
quences, and Unesco therefore has a share in the funds raised, in accordance 
with President Truman’s Fourth Point, for international technical assistance 
towards economic development. Unesco has used some of its technical assistance 
money in providing fellowships and scholarships, and in sending educational 
missions; and it will use more in the special fundamental education project. 

For all this, Unesco will need staff—educationists, scientists, technologists; 
it will need them in hundreds, and it will need first-rate people. Where is it 
to find them? 

The subject was discussed at the Unesco conference. It was pointed out 
that the sort of people Unesco wants are well-rooted in good posts in their own 
country. First-rate technicians are not floating around loose. It was agreed 
that there ought to be a central bureau in each country for recruiting staff. 
In England, the Ministry of Labour has a committee and a bureau for this 
purpose; but is that the most likely way of finding the right men? Several 
delegates told Unesco that if it wants people it must send its own recruiting 
sergeants to find them and attract them. It was suggested, too, that a permanent 
international career service, which could offer permanent and pensionable posts 
(more or less on the lines of the British Colonial Service) would be more satis- 
factory in the long run than a series of specially negotiated secondments and 
short contracts. 


Associate Membership 

The British delegation carried through the conference its proposal to amend 
the constitution of Unesco by establishing a status of associate membership for 
colonial territories. It is agreed that such territories may be admitted, if they 
apply for membership, are sponsored by the metropolitan power, and are 
accepted by the general conference. An associate member will lie under these 
disabilities as compared with a full member: (a) though its delegates may speak 
at conferences, they have no voting rights; (b) its delegates will not be eligible 
for all offices in the conference. (‘The British proposal would have made them 
eligible as chairman, vice-chairman, or rapporteur of any committee; but this 
was going rather too far for the general opinion, and the British delegation 
accepted an amendment which made them eligible for such offices as the 
conference might from time to time decide. ‘This will presumably mean in 
practice that no objection will be raised to the delegate of an associate member 
occupying one of the normal offices, but that the conference retains the right of 
excluding him should it so desire.) (c) The citizen of an associate-member state 
will not be eligible for membership of the Executive Board. 

The Director-General and the Executive Board are to consider and advise 
on the rate of subscription for associate members. It is to be presumed that 
associate members will pay less than they would have paid had they been 
full members. 

There was discussion on two main points. The first was the British proposal 
that territories which did not feel able to apply for associate membership in 
their own right might combine together into a group, and that the group might 
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be admitted to associate membership. ‘There was some opposition to this, chiefly 
on the legalistic ground that such a scheme might prejudice the status of trust 
territories. But the British proposal was accepted, and group membership was 
adopted. 

‘The second point was an American proposal that the delegates of associate 
members should be drawn exclusively from their indigenous inhabitants. The 
British pointed out the impossibility of framing a legal formula: who were the 
“indigenous inhabitants” of Malaya, Mauritius, or Jamaica—or, for that matter, 
of Britain and North America? They asked if an African leader of a delegation 
were to be refused permission to bring the principal of his university college 
because he happened for the time being to be an Englishman? The American 
delegation was very understanding and sympathetic, and withdrew its proposal; 
and the conference adopted the scheme unanimously with no limitation on a 
Government’s choice of delegate. At the same time, British Colonial Govern- 
ments will be wise not to presume on this victory. If the first associate member 
to be admitted sends a delegation of European officials, either without members 
of the “indigenous inhabitants” or with such members only in a subordinate 
capacity, it will be asking for trouble. 

At various conferences of Unesco, colonial nationals on the British delegation 
have played a part which has been warmly praised by foreign delegates. It is 
to be hoped that before long we shall see some of these men attending the 
conference, not merely as advisers to the.British delegation, but in their own 
right as delegates of their own country. 


Biennial Conferences 

One of the most thorny questions on the agenda was a proposal that the 
annual conference of Unesco should become a biennial one. Nearly everyone 
was agreed on the principle of the thing. Unesco has got its routine settled, 
and the secretariat needs to be given more time to get on with the job. The 
difficulty came when discussing the detailed working out of the proposal. A few 
states put forward the idea that the Executive Board would need to be strength- 
ened to carry the extra responsibility; but this was rejected by an overwhelming 
majority. ‘The French fought the whole scheme tooth and nail, in procedure 
committee and throughout the working party; but they found little support. 
The conference adopted the scheme, so that after the 1952 conference there 
will be no conference till 1954: a welcome saving of time for busy delegates, 
and a vastly more welcome saving of time for a harassed secretariat. The change 
ought to mean much greater efficiency. 
Dawn in Somaliland 

The Somaliland educational journal is called Dawn. The February 1951 
issue has sixteen foolscap cyclo-styled pages, and has school news, a group of 
three literary contributions, and some extremely practical notes on teaching 
problems, on health, and on the development of the fishing industry. We 
notice that in several places evening classes have been started (both for children 
and for adults) and there is a queue of entrants; at Zeila the classroom is too 
crow/led with the old men who come to listen. For the last year or two, we 
learn, there have been girls’ schools in nearly all the districts. These are 
Koranic schools helped by Government grants, but many of them have had 
help from European ladies in needlework and other subjects. Somaliland is 
still awaiting its Government girls’ school and the establishment of a cadre of 
women teachers. 


International Recommendations on Education 
From time to time Oversea Education prints news items drawn from the 
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bulletin of the International Bureau of Education. ‘The Bureau has its head- 
quarters in Geneva, its director being Professor Piaget, the distinguished 
psychologist. Besides publishing its bulletin, the Bureau holds an annual 
international conference. ‘The first conference was held in 1934, and after a 
break during the war, the conferences were resumed in 1946. Since 1947, the 
conferences have been convened jointly by the Bureau and by Unesco. 

The Bureau and Unesco have now collaborated in publishing the ‘‘collected 
recommendations of the international conferences on public education”’. There 
are 69 Governments in the list of participants, and the 350 recommendations 
are grouped in 31 chapters, making a book of 90 pages. ‘The English text is 
obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office at 55. net. 

Much of it, of course, will strike a British reader as plain common sense, 
and a British reader is apt, too, to be put off by the Frenchified language of 
the resolutions, particularly in the preambles, which summarise the reasons 
for the recommendations that follow. But it is no use being put off by trifles 
like that. On the whole, the recommendations carry plainly the marks of their 
professional origin. There is nothing amateurish about them. Directors of 
education who find public opinion apathetic towards some of their professional 
proposals might find this volume useful ammunition. ‘There are, for example, 
16 recommendations on geography. Here are some: 


(9) Verbal memorisation of meaningless names should find no place 
in the teaching, which should be intuitive in character and based essentially 
on activity methods. 

(12) Individual research work, local or regional surveys made by groups 
of pupils, and inter-regional and international school correspondence are 
means of education that should be employed; 

(13) Classrooms specially equipped for geography are greatly to be 
desired. ... 


And so on. Nothing startling to us in the profession, but it might strengthen 
our hands when dealing with some of our colleagues. 


A Fundamental Education Experiment 

A correspondent who has recently been working in one of the many 
countries that have attained full self-government in recent years sends us this 
note on his experiences: 

The writer recently spent some months in a self-governing country as one 
of a team of foreigners and nationals working on fundamental education. 
The work was centred on a group of villages and was devoted to studying what 
was already going on, to suggesting further developments and to devising and 
trying out some “‘aids’’. 

The first thing that struck one was the remarkably generous provision which 
the Government was making for the improvement of the rural areas. Perhaps 
the result of the release of idealism which occurs so often on the departure of 
the administering power. At any rate, there were health centres, social centres, 
an agricultural officer for every 6,000 acres, schools in every village, and 
widespread adult literacy classes. ‘There was no doubt that a lot of money 
was being spent. Was it being spent wisely? 

On paper the schemes looked fine—too fine, perhaps, to one accustomed 
to the cautiousness of most British schemes. In fact, one’s first impression was 
that all the bright ideas had been thought of and that there was very litule the 
visitors could do except pass on the good word to other countries. But then 
one looked a bit closer, and found that everything was working at only half- 
cock. The schools were not keeping their children the official length of time 
they were supposed to. The adult literacy classes were poorly attended—although 
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they were supposed to be compulsory. The farmers spoke scornfully of the 
agricultural officers and the sick complained that they had to pay the doctors 
at the free centre. Some of these complaints were probably untrue, but there 
was no doubt that for its outlay the Government were getting a poor return. 

What was wrong? ‘Iwo things, I think. One was the high objectives. So 
anxious was the Government to give their people the very best that had been 
devised anywhere in the world, to transfer to their very different surroundings 
the latest European and American standards of buildings, curricula, and 
ancillary services that an impossibly high standard was set—a standard which 
hardly anyone could achieve, so that Acts of Parliament became aspirations 
rather than laws, and field staff were inevitably discouraged. Surely something 
lower, more realistic would have been better. And yet having thought this, 
I wondered. Perhaps such aspiratory laws suited the mood of the people, 
gave them an earnest of what they could look forward to. Indeed, on thinking 
it over, the clear need was not so much for, lower objectives as for intermediate 
objectives. Stepped objectives would relieve the pressure on the field official 
and enable him to start his work with what the village people themselves 
showed signs of wanting, rather than with ineffectual attempts to impose en masse 
what the Government thinks is good for them. 

The other weakness lay in the lack of attention given to staff morale. 
Tradition and the rural set-up of big (and mostly absentee) landlords prevented 
the immediate emergence of leadership from the villagers themselves. This 
would have to come from the field official at the beginning, whether he were 
in agriculture, education, or medicine. Many of these young men struck one 
as intelligent and good-hearted. Right at the top in the Ministries there were 
again people of good will, and a clear appreciation of the problems. But 
somehow in the middle there seemed to be a lack of men of inspiration. ‘Too 
many were only intent on routine inspections, an early move to the capital 
and manoeuvring for promotion. So that there just was not the guidance and 
attention necessary for a great forward move. This seemed to be the main 
reason why the Government was not getting a proper return for its generous 
outlay. 

Can foreigners help in such a situation? Certainly not by producing mass 
media teaching aids: the staff management must be put right first. Nor is 
advice much good: there is already a surfeit of reports. Would small demon- 
stration projects, such as are undertaken by the Rockefeller Foundation, or the 
Near East Foundation, be useful? ‘The weakness of these is that they do not 
go far enough. Because they are on a small scale they do not bring up the 
crucial problems of staffing and its management. Any such project would have 
to extend over perhaps a hundred villages in order to begin to bring up such 
problems. Would any Government be prepared to co-operate on such a scale, 
and would there be foreign experts available for such long-term projects? It is 
little use Unesco going ahead with the production of thousands of specialists 
unless the staff management side is solved first. 


REVIEWS 

The Farmer's Friends in the Soil. Gwen Cross (London, Longmans, Green & Co.), 
pp. 40. 10d. 

Oil. Gwen Cross (London, Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 16. 15. od. 

How to Cook for Your Family. D. Cartwright and C. Robertson (S. Africa, 
Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 73. 25. 4d. 

The first two books are parts of the publishers’ Tropical Library; simple 
factual readers about “things we use’’ and abont farming. They are written 
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in simple English, with a list of special words, not all of which, however, are 
explained. A teacher or a simple dictionary is needed. They are well illus- 
trated, and should be useful in the upper classes of primary schools. At the 
end of each chapter is a list of things to do, and a string of questions, The 
Farmer’s Friends are microbes; but the book tells us about many more microbes 
than the title suggests: about the work of Pasteur for wine-growers and in the 
study of hydrophobia, about yeast and ferments in general, about putrefaction 
and antisepsis. It seems rather crowded for only 40 pages. I should have 
preferred a more leisurely pace and less ground covered. I wonder if the book 
will convince African children who have never seen a magnifying glass, that 
there are such things as microbes? Remembering children who refused to 
believe that mosquito pupae changed into mosquitoes, and when the change 
took place in the classroom overnight, preferred to accuse the teacher of coming 
by night and surreptitiously making a substitution, I rather doubt it. But the 
book will certainly tell them a lot of things which they will gladly repeat in 
any examination, and perhaps that is all one can expect. 

Oil is shorter and more concentrated, and in this respect better. There is 
a map of the world’s oil regions, and there are good pictures, though a little 
explanation of the pictures would be no bad thing. Some of the questions and 
things to do are good; others seem pointless; for example, ‘Copy the titles of 
the chapters about oil. On what page does each begin? Which has the most 
paragraphs?” 

How to Cook for Your Family is published principally for Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, and contains recipes for locally-produced foodstuff. It is more 
than a recipe-book; it links up the recipes with general principles of diet, and 
of hygiene. It gives useful hints for improvising pantry cupboards and keeping 
food cool by evaporation. It has the expected chapters on children’s and 
invalid cookery, and tells how to make and work a hay-box. Clearly illustrated, 
and beautifully simple; an admirable little book, which might well become 
the basis of books for use elsewhere. 


Streamlined English and Teacher’s Manual for Streamlined English. Frank C, 
Laubach (The Macmillan Company, New York), pp. 111 and pp. 103. 
58. od. and 10s. od. 

Dr. Laubach stresses again and again that “‘the teacher should radiate 
optimism”’, and possibly that explains the optimistic sub-title, ‘“ The New Easier 
Way to Learn”. There is nothing ‘‘new” in the general approach of this book, 
This trail was blazed nearly a century ago, and in the last fifty years the way 
made easy by the research of Drs. Michael West, Harold E. Palmer, Lawrence 
Faucett, and a host of others. 

But though there are only details of method (more particularly in the 
pronunciation exercises) that can strictly be described as “‘new’’, yet we have 
in this book the outline of the scheme of teaching by Dr. Laubach that is used 
in many parts of the world with considerable success. ‘(hose who are following 
this scheme will be glad to have these books. 

The class book is for the adult learner and it is therefore a pity that in 
format it is more of a children’s book, rather than, like the teacher’s manual, 
in a format suitable for adult students. The book needs, of course, to be 
supplemented by plentiful oral exercises and by ample supplementary reading. 
For the oral exercises there are admirable suggestions in the teacher’s manual, 
but we are not told if supplementary readers within the vocabulary taught are, 
or will be, available. 

There is no markedly American flavour in pronunciation and construction 
in Streamlined English, though “strong” and “‘want”’ and “‘soft’’ are pronounced 
“strawng” and “‘wawnt”’ and “‘sawft’’, and the student is taught “Right now 
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I am giving you the book”. The teacher’s manuai has a special lesson on our 
English ‘‘aa”’ in ‘‘aunt” and “‘ask’”’, but is much more American than the class 
book, ‘‘Have student read” and similar constructions are very common, and 
there are such questions as, ‘‘Do you have a car?” 

Words are taught in their context, but one-tenth of the class book is taken 
up with word lists. The 1,056 “all the words in this book” in the concluding 
pages could have been comfortably and clearly given, even after allowing space 
for the translation, in one-half, or even one-quarter, of the space they 
occupy. 

Streamlined English provides a ‘‘Western” approach in illustration and 
description. From the point of view of the adult in Asia and Africa who can 
already read and write in his own language, there can be no objection to that 
approach, and there is, indeed, much to be said in favour of it. But it is 
certainly not the right approach for six-year-olds, and it is to be hoped that 
the statement in the ‘Teacher’s Manual that “‘the foremost primary teachers 
in America” are preparing the children’s editions does not mean that a 
“Western” approach is to be used for the children’s books too. 

Streamlined English pays special attention to spelling and pronunciation 

though many teachers will think that intonation is insufficiently stressed). 
Che pronunciation exercises are general in type. ‘That is naturally necessary 
for a book that is devised for general rather than localised use. It is to be 
hoped that localised editions will be prepared, for the most valuable pronuncia- 
tion exercises are those proceeding from the known to the unknown, i.e., 
from the comparison and contrast of the known sounds of the mother-tongue 
with the new and unknown sounds of the English language. An admirable 
example of what is meant can be found in the way the linguistic background 
of the student is used in An Intensive Course in English for Latin-American Students 
first published in 1944) by Dr. C, C. Fries of the University of Michigan. 

The grading of the lessons is excellent, with the exception of Lesson 24, 
which is more difficult than the lessons that precede, and most of those that 
follow it. ‘‘Physics and Chemistry are ahead of character. Character must 
catch up with chemistry. Men’s characters must become more Christian. We 
must choose whether we shall change or be killed by one another. People have 
been reaching out to take what other people had.” The difficulties are not so 
much of vocabulary as of form and expression, A student with a limited 
knowledge of English, who read through this book with the reviewer, found 
only one sentence of the five sentences quoted above (namely, the fourth) 
comparable, in ease of learning and understanding, with the sentences in the 
preceding lesson. The other lesson on the atomic bomb (Lesson 25) is also 
difficult. ‘The remaining lessons (26 to 30) resume the careful grading that is, 
in the main, a distinctive feature of Streamlined English. 


Pathfinder Atlas for West Africa. Collins-Longmans (Longmans, Green & Co., 
1950), pp. 43 and index. 3s. 


The fact that a second edition has been found to be necessary within 
eighteen months is evidence of the need for such an atlas. In this edition, as 
a result of expert criticism of the first edition, the airways of West Africa have 
been added; there have been changes in the maps showing isotherms and rain- 
fall; there have been slight alterations in the map showing the eastern limits 
of the season of double maximum rainfall and in the rainfall diagrams; and 
the map giving population areas has been considerably re-drawn. On page 3 
of the Atlas a section on ‘‘Using an Atlas’’ begins by saying that “‘An atlas 
manages to pack into quite a small space a very great deal of information about 
the whole world”, It is surprising how much information has been packed 
into this Pathfinder Atlas at such a low selling price. 
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The Film and Fundamental Education. H. G. A. Hughes and Sinclair Road (Film 
Centre Educational Pamphlet), pp. 20. 15. 

This pamphlet is the first of a new series, produced in collaboration with 
Unesco, on the general principles involved in the use of films and film strips 
in fundamental education. ‘The foreword to the series by Stephen Tallents 
points out that the Film Centre has been ‘‘a trusted listening post for the 
documentary film movement” and that the pamphlets are the product of 
“large experience and careful observation”. ‘These “The Film and Funda- 
mental Education” amply exemplifies. Oversea Education notes with gratification 
that contributions to its columns are quoted with approval. There is a useful 
“select bibliography” (in which, surely, the excellent University of Melbourne 
“Film in Instruction”’ series, by N. H. Rosenthal, deserves inclusion?). 


The March of Civilisation. George Guest (G. Bell & Sons), pp. xii+-246. 35. gd. 

This is a revised edition of a book that met with a favourable reception when 
it was first published in 1936. It provides a brief account of the development 
of civilisation. It is difficult to cover so wide a field at all adequately within so 
small a compass and one reader at least grudged the 25 pages devoted to spoon- 
feeding summaries of the chapters. It is a pity that there is no index. 


Makers of Civilisation. M. 1. Potts (Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. iv+204. 35. 


This is Book I of a series of “‘stories for reading and telling’. ‘The series is 
clearly intended for oversea schools (for we are told the stories should first be 
given in the vernacular and not in English) and for Christian schools (for the 
children are told to read stories ‘‘in your Bibles”). The stories are well and 
simply told and Book I would make a good supplementary reader for oversea 
pupils in their third or fourth year of learning English. But if they are so used, 
the Introduction should be ignored. Indeed, in any event much of the Intro- 


duction might well be disregarded, for, regardless of the use to which the book 
is put, teachers who read well (and whose pupils will gain much from hearing 
them) should not be deterred by the advice, “Do not ever read the story to 
the children”. 


Visual Methods of Education. W. L. Sumner (Blackwell), pp. 231. 125. 6d. 


This book, by the Senior Lecturer in Education of Nottingham University, 
is a lucid and well-written survey of visual methods as they apply to schools. It 
stresses ‘‘the sterling value of good blackboard and pictorial work” frequently 
overlooked amidst ‘‘the glamour of elaborate optical aids”, It also stresses the 
importance of visual aids not as a “‘subject”’ but as a means rather than an end. 
Each chapter has a useful bibliography, with reference to the subject under 
discussion, and there is a concluding bibliography of a general nature. An 
index would have added greatly to the value of this book. 


Film Discussion Group in Fundamental Education. Peter Brinson (London, The Olen 
Press), pp. 21. 15. 

This pamphlet, published by the Research and Publicity Department 
of Film Centre Ltd., is concerned with the general theory and practice of using 
films with discussion groups. Interesting details are given of an experiment 
in Nigeria, showing how film discussion groups can operate in fundamental 
education areas. 


Education by Radio—School Broadcasting. Roger Clause (Paris, Unesco; 
London, H.M.S.O.), pp. 73. 25. 


This is one of the series of studies, published by Unesco, on specific 
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problems of mass communication. It is by the Assistant Director-General of 
the Belgian National Broadcasting Institute, and was originally written for the 
non-specialist public. It has been revised so as to be a guide and an aid to 
teachers. Its chief merit still lies in its general (i.e. for the non-specialist reader 

discussion of the value of schoo! broadcasting and of the methods to be employed 
in using it, 


Micro-Projection in Science Teaching. W. E. Park-Winder (Crosby Lockwood and 
Sons), pp. vii-+96. 6s. 


This book on the micro-projector is attractively written and produced. It 
begins with a quotation from Educational Pamphlet No. 84 of the Ministry of 
Education pointing out that with a micro-projector “‘costing no more than a 
single microscope, illuminated by a small fifty-watt bulb which can be worked 
either from mains through a resistance or from accumulators, or, with alter- 
nating current through a transformer, it is possible to project on to a screen a 
magnified image of a microscopic object which can readily be seen by a whole 
class’, After a description of the micro-projector, its maintenance and equip- 
ment, there is an account of how it can be used in chemistry, physics and 
biology. ‘There is a concluding chapter of helpful general suggestions. 


The Book of the Acts. M.D. R. Willink (Religious Education Press), pp. 120. 35. 

‘This is one of the handbooks of the Pathfinder Series designed for the middle 
forms of grammar schools, the upper classes of secondary modern schools, and 
for older Sunday-school scholars. It is a live commentary, delightfully written, 
with excellent questions and stimulating material for discussion. 


The Secretary of State does not accept responsibility for any of the private or trade 
advertisements included in this publication. 


Contributions should be addressed: THe Error, 
Oversea Education, Colonial Office, 15 Victoria Street, London S.W.1 
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THE SHORTER OXFORD BIBLE 


Edited by G. W. Briggs, G. B. Caird and Nathaniel Micklem 
7s. 6d. net School edition 6s. 


The Shorter Oxford Bible is a carefully planned selection from the 
Bible designed for general reading; brief introductions accompany the 
various sections. The text is arranged for the most part chronologically, 
the aim being to present the Bible not merely as great literature but as 
the Word of God. 


There are three aspects of the Bible on which this edition lays special 
emphasis. It shows firstly that the Bible is a record of the People of 
God, that is to say, of the Church. Secondly it shows that the Bible 
is a record of the revelation of God to man. In the Old Testament 
this revelation is limited though definite: in the New Testament it is 
more fully apparent. Thirdly, with the help of the Apocrypha emphasis 
is laid on the gradual growth of the belief in personal immortality, 
a knowledge of which is necessary to a proper understanding of the 
Gospels. 


The text is, generally speaking, that of the Authorized Version for 
the canonical books and of the Revised Version for the Apocrypha. 


COMMUNITY BOOKLETS 


The Publisher hopes that this series in simple English will be useful 
in community development work as well as in schools. 
FAITH AND WORKS IN AN AFRICAN VILLAGE 
By E. F. Grimwood ls. 
This book describes in a story how an African doctor and an English 
district officer set about improving the health and family life of a 
community in Nigeria. 
COMMUNITY PLAYS 
By G. H. Hyslop Is. 
An experiment in spontaneous drama “arried out with East African 


troops during the war has developed into three modern morality plays 
which may be easily adapted to suit any locality. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House, Warwick Square, London E.C.4 

















Nelson Books \7Z-\ 


in Swahili is. 


Swahili Readers 


Someni Kwa Furaha —Kitabu 1 Someni Kwa Furaha — Kitabu 2 
Someni Kwa Furaha — Kitabu 3 
This new Nelson series has been specially designed in East Africa by 
a Teacher of long experience, for use in the first classes. The emphasis 
is on pleasure and activity, and games, singing and drawing form 
integral parts of the scheme. The Swahili, approved by the East 
African Inter-Territorial Language Committee, has been carefully 
graded. It is published with the assistance of the East African 
Literature Bureau, and approved for use by the text-book Committee 
of Tanganyika. Illustrated. Limp lined covers. Each 10d 


Masomo Ya Injili Na Picha 


D. VALERIE PERROTT A new series of illustrated Bible Readers 
in Swahili for use in primary schools and Sunday schools, issued by 
arrangement with the British and Foreign Bible Society. Many 
illustrations. 

Book 1. Mfalame wa Amani. Book 2. Ufalme Wa Kristo Na Raia Take. 
Book 3. Ufalme Wa Kristo Na Uweza Wake Each 8d 


Masimulizi Ya Nyumbani 


Edited by D. VALERIE PERROT A series, Reading for the Home, 
designed for East African women and girls of towns and villages. 
Stories set in Africa and other lands, articles on home-management 
and mothercraft, household hints and easy recipes, puzzles and 
quizzes. Suitable for girls’ senior primary classes, adult education 
groups, and the home. Each 10d 


A list of Nelson’s publications for East and West Africa is 
now ready and a copy will gladly be sent to you on request 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LIMITED 
Parkside Works Edinburgh 9 
3 Henrietta Street London WC2 
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